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ABSTRACT 

Recent studies confirm that organized 1-abor^s role In 
society does not get— fair treatment in the social studies and. 
Ameri<ggBn history courses of the nation's schools. The report covers 
the fSt^t st.age of AFL-CIO efforts in dealing with this problem, 
bringing together concerned persons in labor and education. Following 
the opening of the conference by Walter G. Davis and John A. 
•Sessions, Nc^t Goldf inger and Moe Frankel- discuss economic literacy 
problems in two addresses under the heading of "Labor and Economic 
Education." Maki,ng up a major portion of the repprt, "7he New York j 
Experience" .offers an examination pf three specific examples of labor 
activity in developing K-12 teacher resource materials in the New 
York City school systems. It includes excerpts of. speeches by Albert 
Shanker, Carl Golden, Irving Sloan, George Wessel, and Samuel 
Sackman. "The Youngstown Experience" ' describes that community's 
initiative in attempting to correct imbalances i.n the treatment of 
labor in elementary and .^secondary school curriculum, with speeches by 
Al Shipka and Harcella Crann. Concluding .that objective programs and 
a more balanced involvement of business and labor in education are 
needed, specific recommendations are' set forth. An appendix offering 
a selective book list for young adults and children concludes the 
report. ^MW) . . 
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INTRODUCTION 



The education reform movement inXhe United States has opened the door 
to a wide examinat ion of what and ho/ children- learn in our public school 
systems. ^are indeed re-defining the concept of quality education in th^* 
light of a new cqmmi t.nent to relevance an illusive term in its own right. 

, High on the list of educational debate topics is the subject of the world 
of work. Educators, labor and industry representatives have been urging re- 
forms which enhancle the oppoDtuni t ies for young p^ple entering the labor force. 
A new demand by industry for higher skills is pr(ip^bly the most discernible cry. 
for changes in the schools.. But the career education movement has also made x 
a s ignif leant contribution toward a re-examinat ion of our elementary ~ secondary 
school curriculum. 

Relevancy has come to mean an upgrading of the economic liferncy ?im(Mi(] thr 
millijons of young high school graduates turned out each year. Ik means a sub- 
stantial understanding of the complex social; political and economic forc(»s at 
worJ^ in. our society* 

The trade union movement piays a vital role in virtually every aspect of 
American life.* It represents a large education consumer interest taking- 
into account the educaticfn needs of uni on ^members and their families. Accord 
ingiy, trade union leaders are also taking a second look at th* learning mater- 
ials used in our public schools. Recent studies confirm what/most unioni5#s 
have complained about for years., It is that organized labo;;Cs role in society^ 
does not get fair treatment in the social studies and America^ihi story courses 
of the nation's scl)obls. / 

Al Shipka, president of the Greater Yoiingstown AFL-CIO Counc il , fift^lly 
,had his fill and introduced a resolution to the National AKL-CIO Convention 
calling upon* the Federation to organize a national effort to correct this problo 

y 

This report covers fhe first stage of that effort. It represents thi* brintj 
ing together ojA diverse group of interested and concerned persons from labor, 
the schools arff^^jxtbook publishers to plan tl^e most effective mt^ans for rfaili- 
ing the goal of pro><^ing a fair and' balanced understanding of labor's rolr in 
our society. * ^ 

The confifi-ronce wa§ stf^^eitured to elicit a maximum reS[)onse from lht» par 
ticipants.' We' think that objective was achieved. 

» We are encouraged by thfe understanding and good will manifesl<Mi by tht? 
conference, par t icipants and the press as we tackle this important probl(Mn. 

Hopefully, American youth will eventually enter the^ world of work r(juipp(Ml 
to solve the {)roblems posed by a world in the process of change with frw guide- 
posts along the way. 

Wal ter G. Davis 
Director * 
. AFL-CIO Dept. .of Kducation 
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LABOR AND T\iE SCHOXS 



By John A» Sessions, Assistant Director, 
AKl,-C10 Department of Kducation 



'Yh\,s national conference dealing with the place of ^abor and collcM^ ivc* • 
bargnining in the school curr iculum has its genesis in a resolution inlroduccni 
at the 1971 AFL-CIO convent ion. by Delegate Al Shipka of the Yourigst,own, Olii-o* 
AFL-CIO Counc i L. Never let it be said- that the AFL-CIO is not a d(»mocrali(^ 
organization. The resolution was adopted unanimously • Thrs conftirencr' is a 
striking i 1 1 us tra t^ion bf the ability of an individual member of the 'AFL-CIO Jlo 
see his own ideas translated into official AFL-CIO polir^. and implemented as in 
this conferen.ce, . • ■ 

(dissatisfaction with the teaching about organized labor in the schools, 
however, did not ori'ginate at. the 1971 convention.. Al Shipka's resolution sim- 
ply brought into focus long smoldering discontents-, 

As early as 1^03, exactly seventy yeaxs'ago, AFL Convention directed 
the Kxecutive Council^ Vto secure. the intJroduct ion of textbooks thi^l wijl be 
more in accord with the modern thought upon social and political economy/'; 
Later, (*onv»'ntions frcM|uently -f.^xpressed the need for unbiased and accurate 
textbook's • ^ . * * 

■ ' ' ' ♦ 

The situation was slow to change* Jn 1963, AFL-CIO President (it*orge Mrnnv 
,wrote in the Teachers College Journal: 

Organized l^bor is a part of the very fabric of our society* 
* and i]L ought* to be an imporjtant part of any seripus attempt 

Mo understaij|l that, s^ociety . In most schools ^today, this is 
not happening • 

.In V}hl , Will Scogg ins , after making an in-depth investigation of social 
stu(li(^ textbooks, concluded, **The evidence of an anti-labo;- bias is* abundant • 

Some of you way Wonder' if these 'complaints may not simply 'be the result 
of over-sensit ivi ty, I can assure you that this is not t^e cas^e. I pulled . 
down from my book shelves, almost at random,, a widely used history textbook, 
hdna McCJQtre's The Story of American Freedom >\ "Th is book.," we are told in t h(» 
prefar,e.; •'te^lls your country * s ..story. It tells- of the men and women, who worktMl 
'to mako the United States a great nation/* One might suppose that on^ani/cMi 
labor has had ^something /to do with this story. Evidently, the author of the 
textbook thinkfe so too because ^he mentions, unions twic^*.. On page \IV) wv are 
told< **Worker;5 formed groups. to demand better conditions. A .group af workers, 
formed for this purpose is called a labor union. Not all workers bt^longtMl to 
^linions. But by 1840 many did.'** . - ' . 

That is the only mention of unions until a hundred patjes farther on, in 
a discussion o£ the 1930*s, we are told, "^'More and more workers joined unions/' 
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With, an unp.aral leled sense of proportion, Tht? Story bf American Kr<MMiutn 
(Jc*votfs exa( tly as much space to organized labor as it does to the Walt' 
*l)isnf*y picture /'Mary Poppins/' ^ 

In effe^-t this texibooR attempts to deal with the .touc^iy"^ sub j of union- 
ism by itjnociny it. It has 'tiot a Iways "been so in the teaching of controversial 
so(M3l issuf^s. Students have too ofteVi been subjected to a simple-minded, 
propagand ist i c teaching,' I myself remember well one of the questions on'the 
final examination for my eighth grade civics class. "How do we know .that social 
ism will not work?'' And- the correct .answer was that it was tried during World 
War I when the federal government tofok over the operati-on of tlie railroadjj and 
made a me s,s of it. ^ 

I h3vr* a syllabus here for a course in The American Heritage/ It was pre- 
pared in l^)b4 by one of the largest school districts in the state*of Arizona. 
Here is a sample from the syllabus, and I may say a very typical trample: 

Probl(»m ~- In this country we have a Jaeavy, progressive, graduated 

.income tax. This is what Karl Marx proposed gs point ^2 

in his Communist Manifesto. • " 

1 * ^ 

Question --•'^Should we keep this Communist program in our fr(M* rnt(^r- ^ -» 
prise economy? . * ' . • 

Ha()pily, ihf^'Arizona labor m.ovement got wind^of this particular curricuJum^ 
innovation and prevented its ever being used. * It was not so with -a on 
(jconomit^ issues wbich in- 1960 was administered to all 'si^ni'Or students in Au.stin, 
T^*x^^s. , Among thf^ quest ions* was*, *'Uo you think that employees or owners bent^fil 
mor(* from the in(*rt*ased output made . poss ible by new equipment?" Wht^n lh(^ rt^- 
suits were tallied., 58% of the students were so economically illiterate that 
they gave the /'wrong" answer. * • ' 

They thought that the ow/iers benefitte-d more. TU^ corr^t -answer , of 
course, .was that thp employees benefit the most because the new e(jui{)m(*nl "has 
rosultefi in millions of jobs wip high pay." To the tjuestion "Do you think it 
is thr rt*S[)ons ibi 1 i Ly of the federal government to se(* that (^v(*ryon(* who is 
willing to work has a job", 54% of the students yav<* tht^ wrong answer. Thi^y 
'thought that«^the ff^ic^ral government should have such a responsibility. I'lir 
correct answer was "no" because "if the fed(*ral government <loe^s tliis, our en- 
lire free enterprise system is in jeopardy." And only 'i8% of the students 
answered correctly that business has done mor^ to improve th(* Amcw'ican living 
standard than yovf^rnment or unions. ' - ' 

By now it will probably come as no surprise if I tel\ you that this'ie.si, 
required of all Austin..high school se^niors was in fact prepartMl by the United 
Stat(?s Chamber of Commerce. It was used not only in Austin, *bul in 2'\ ciiicvs 
throughout rhe Uni ted. States . • . 

Kortunately, this is not the whole story. [( it were, ther(» wouhl b(^ 
little to do at this conference other than to indulge in lamentation and t(»- 
crimination and to hope for something better ^in -the future^ 

But by now there is a much more hopeful situation. There is a wealth 
of su()plement al material which has become available/ Samples of this mat<-rial 
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are 'on display in the-back of the room. A number of school" systems, respond- 
ing to local interest, have developed cutr icul um' ma ter ials both for special 
J elective course^ in collective bargaining and for introducing 'ifiaAerial about 
workers and their unions into the regular courses in -history, social studies^ 
and even literature. . ^ * , * 

.The Battle Creek, Michigan, school sys'tem. The Pennsylvania UeparTmeht of 
Education and the Washington.,, D. C: school system are among those whovhave 
done outstanding work along this ^ine.. / . ^ ^ ' / ' ' ' 

^And, finally, many, of the authors and pflblishers of textbooks hav,}:*'t^ht*m- 

selves ^responded to pa^t criticisms an^ .as a result^ there are? now a numbof^r 

history and social studies textjDooks which a>re distinguished for tht'ir hand- 
ling of unions and colTective bargaining. 

One of tSie important functions of' this coiTferenc^ 4s to famdliari^ par- 
tic ipants with some of the^ best Of the materials which are now available. Ih' 
sponsoring this conference, the AFL-CIO Education Depar^tment is in no position 
to endorse any particular boc/ks, but by bringing the available Fnaterigl to- 
gether we are giving you a phance to look at it^^ and we think that you will bo 
pleasantly surprised by somg of what you see. ' <^ 

There is another matter wihieh bears upon 'the concerns of^^this conj'orence 
and this is the present emphasis upon career education. . A^ we have in<licated 
on many previous occasions, career education provides new opportunities and 
it also presents us with serfous pitfalls. Our function is to take advantacje 
of the opportunities which we welcome. Cartainjiy, collect ive bargaining is 
one of the . important realities of the world •of work and learning about it . 
* should be an essential component of preparing students for their future (*.aret;r 

It. seems all but ine^vitable that the growth of career education will re- 
sult in increased attention to unions and collective bargaining In the rurt'i- 
culum. I suspect that Edna McGuire's Story of American Freedom is a r.(Mnnanl 
of a past era • Future textbook writers are not likely to give equal s{)a(M^' to 
organized lab^or and Mary Poppins. 

But, here again, there are opportunities and there are dangers. Th(* dan- 
ger is quite simply that in the Office of Education' and in HEW's new parallel 
division, the National Institute of Education, those responsibl(?. for -cnr^M^r 
education are too often people who are neither sympathetic to, nor Knowledge- 
able about, the system of labor-management relations which We hav<» developed 
in the United States. ^ ' 

-ft 

R<?cently,. I reviewed a' draft copy of the National Institute of Kduratlon 
plan for future research and development in the field of caret^r t^ducai ion. It 
is an atrocious document. I find nothing in the plan which, treat.s unions as 
a constructive, creative resourc^e in career education. References to unions 
- invariably, treat them as *'the enemy/' a perverse obstacle to be over(M)me. 

This hostility toward organized labor is the more appalling in I hat 
authors, of the plan seem to lack any understanding of the problems which tht^y 
Sf^t rf)rth to correct. I -am rather astonished, for example, to r(^ad on pngt* 
6.'» that **some groups of people particularly those in rural agricultural 
areas do nojL understand fully the ides^of labor ^s a market commoti i ty . 
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Evidently, the author of this atrocity has never hearU of the Clayton 'Act- - 

* wh fch i n 1^)1 1 estabJ^ished sfs a ma^tter of national policy that *'the .la\)or of 

a Jiuman bt?ing is not a commodity or article of commerce/' As a matter oT 

fact, throucjhout ' the * document the*writers seem to assume that labor is in 

fart a commodity. *In this regard it is they, rather than the citi/rns of 

rural agricultural areas, who do noC understand that they are talking about. 

Throughout the plan there seems 'to be an assumption that career educa-. 
tion will work. best in a labor market having minimal r<»sftra i rfts ^on* job com- 
petition. .This is tantamount to s^pying that (M'fectiv(» vsrv.^r education re- 
quires* an economy in whicTi vwrkers bid down one a,nother's wagtvs as they di(l • 
in the sweatshop era. It is stated^thal. "minimum wag(^ laws, union contra.rts, 
or social pressures may operate at levels higher, than would prevail 'i^n a' frr^e 
market/*- H is- further stated -that^P^'these constra ints 'are the potential tar- 
gets of career education activities/' Does any *one Seriously expt»ct tp en- ' 
list organized labor as an ally in a career education program which regarlls 
uni on .contracts as a potential target? ^ ^ 

1 raist^ the?se matters tjecause if such views as these are reflected in . ^ 
care4?r education curriculum materials, cateer education could prove to be a 
giant s tep backwards .iji teaching about' labor. 

This conference is not for recrimination or for S(?lf -congra t,ula t ions , 
It is being held in the? hppe that it will be a produr.ti-ve contribution toward 
the dev(*lopment of more real ist i^ teach i ng abo.ut the place of coll(M*tive bar- 
gaining in Am^»rican society. We are not interested in brainwashing studt^nts 
'or in censoring textbooks. We are concerned that stud(»nts understand tht^ 
tijre of the collective bargaining proces^ in which s*omt? of tlu^m will one day 
[)art icipajie as union members and some' of themes part of managttmrnt , / 

. The work of this conference, is to pu't together the promising elemi^nts 
of the growing interest of educators, the«.concern of organized labor, and 
the very -us^le teaching mater rais which have begun to appear • Out of the.se,. 
hopefully, pa r t i c i pants • wi 1 1 return home* with specific and realistic plans" 
which can b^ implemented in the schools. A large part of. the 'initVatiye vvfill 
nf*ed to come' from A|;lirCIO central bodies, many of which are represented at 
this conference. Working together wi th* school boards, school admiTi-fs tra t or s , 
*and teachers they can do much , to brir\g about a meaningful appr^oach in \hr 
school curj icul um \to working people, their aSp i*ra t ions , their un-i'ons , and 
thcuY system pf collective bargaining. An* idea brought by'one AKL-CIO mt^mber 
to a convention will then have be*come a reality -iri the classrooms of- Amrrira. 
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' ^ . 'intrDduction . 

Today ;'\tKe Tack (Jf a basiC understanding about economic -^^^ 

riiattt»/*s emong thv vast majooity of the work force stands above 

I , . * ' > 

all,* Youncj wwk-er.s. are clearly d i sadvantaqed by thelY laek of 

»'Xposure to g fair and balanced learning ex[)^r i(^n(M» on l,ne 

^'jjl'e* of'unions in ,our soc iety Indeed", the economic* litera('y 

levtM'*of the average Amcr icon is far too low for a nation 

which enjoys the; prestfge of world leadership, 

An examination of this pro^jlem was thought by the prograiTi. 

()lnnner§,^as paramount to the objectives of the conference. Two 

or ih^e- nat ion's most h-ighlf respect f?d economists 'who are ac-, 

: ■■ • ^ ' " - /. . ' • :^ 

t i vrl V rnyaged in efforts to make constructive, aflirmative 
r>t*ridf»s toward alleviating the problem werf* invited Uo shart*^ 
Ihrir vi6ws. with the delegates ;. Mr^ Nat Gol df ingt^r-, AFL-CU) 
Dirprtor of the Depar tmefft of Research and .ch ief economist for 
r hf» ^(Vderat ion ; and Dr. Moe Frankel , President of ^tlu? Joini' 
.(■'Au^]^ on Kconomic tdu^a t i on . • » 



< LABOR AND ECONOMIC KUUCATION 

Address by Nat Goldfinger, Director, AKL-CIO 
Research Depa r tmen t 

« 

The trade union movement has a vital iirterest and direct concern with 
eronomir education--- the education of students in the various l(*vt»ls of 
tht* si^hool system, as well as adult mt^mbers of thr work forct*^ about the* 
operations rtf the economy, its |)robl(Mns and policy alternatives. 

Kronomirs deals with , the way in whirh Ww. community or tht» nation util 
izes hum:jn nnd material resourru^Ji t^or the production a nd * d i s t r i but i on of 
ijoods and Sf^rvices .to m(M»t*thf nt^eds and d(\sires of the population. It deals 
not only with the .^roduc t i on of thc'[)ie and ils t^xpansion ovt^r a period of 
time, but very ijnportantly wipi the distribution ,of pie, as well — who ijjMs 
what share of tht.^ pie and how iVors that distribution work. ^ 

t liasirally, therefore, (H'onomics remains what it once wa« of f i r ia 1 1 y 
railfvl political economy des[)ite the [)res<'nl distorted t^mphasis on 
abstract mathematical models. The teaching of (xonorjiics , as a result, must 
include considerable attention to institutions trade unions' and collec- 
tive bargaining, as well as bus iness -^f^irms , banks and government agenrit^s. 
It must include, too, a direct facing up to controversial issut^s thai in-* 
volvp different economic and social * interests , as well as differing vi(»w- 
point^s , ,eth ical and social objectives . . * . 

•Simple reliance on inherited wisdom, cliches and myths arc* no longrr 
adequate if they ever were adequate in the past. Ours is a t im<» of vast, 
swift and evoji accelerating change -~ in technology, for examples, in urban 
growth, in race relations, and international econortiic relations. 

As a free institution, v^hich is a product of democratic rights, onjan 
rxed labor 'is wedded to the convi c t i on ,thai the complex adjustments anti so- 
lutions to the^e vast, rapid changes can and. must b(» developrd wit^hin thr 
framework of a free soriety. As a result, organized labor, which l)e()an thr 
fight for a free public school syst(^m in th<» lfi20's, is vitally concorntMl ^ 
with the (jualily, as well as the quantity of economic education.- 

The quantity of economic education has beon slowly im[)roving. An in 
rrras(»d number and percentage of students in our school systems are Ix^lng 
rt;ached by fMtonomics courses or, for many students, by somr drgrn* of rton 
omics content in social studies courses. However, tht? numbers and prrceni 
agr5Nof students, who take economics courses in the school syst(^ms, nrt* 
still quite small, and the economics content of social studies rours(»s is 
also'small;. And, despite the efforts that have been matl(\ th(» (juality nf^ 
economic education is usually poor, particularly in light of the prt\ssimp 
nrfMis' of thr lime in which we live. * ^ 

Wil 1 »S<*oggins * rf»[)ort on the treatment of thr worhJ of wbrk in tJir Los 
Angrlrs rounty high schools, about a decach.^ ago, pointtMl to a major problem 
the biased naturt^ of so many of the textbooks. Scoggins rejvorted: 
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**Sirikus are usually portrayed as exceedingly violent and 
aiM-ompl ishij^y nothing. Unions, as poliitical activists a^d in- 
sti(j?Uors of soc ial -economic legislation, are adequately de- 
r^rribi'd by only two of the eighteen U.S. history textbooki. and 
by-unly one-third ■ of *the government and problems books..'. 
(:t)lhM t ivt* bargaining, which has established a system oT indus- * 
trial jurisprudence in mpst of Amer\^can industry, whether organ- 

b'y a uriion or not, is ignored by well over half of all books.., 

*lf th^is study were to elid with th^ perusal of textbooks, 
th»* (}ut?^l ion- of what is being|taught ;to prospective employees 
t)f Ameri(*a about labor and thtj. economy would have t'O receivt^ 
a rather unsatisfactory answe?*. The. answer would bv unsatis- 
fa( lory nul so much because of a lack of information, but because 
of whc'U .is included in the textbook so often invites, encourages,. * 
and ev(»n (i(Mnands an ant i -labor position from /the render." i^'* 
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l*'l.abor in. Learning: Public School Treatment of the World of ^ 
Work , " page 53) ^ * • 

• ' Such t(^xtbK)ok treatment of trade unions, collective bargaining and th(^-^^ 
;vor Id ,r)f, work has probably improved very littlef if at all, 6inc(^ Scoygins 
prt»sented his report. It is usually absent entirely or utterly biased. 

. The textbook treatment of many k^y economic and social issues is als^o 
ofifn rooted in prejudice, mythology and inherited wisdom. This is. or 
should be, of*major importance to organized labor because thp basir framework 
is often presented in a way that is hostile to .trade unions, collective bar- 
gaining and social legislation. 

The usual textbook basic assumption about the "Amer ican economy is ;i 
mo(^el of freely competitive small enterprises^ typical of the period prior 
to ih*' "Civil War. Moreover, the te>{tbooks. in many cases, simply acce(^ 
thf^ d»M' is ions of 'business management on such issues as i nv<?stm(*n I , indus- 
try location oV returns on^ investment as given, and anything differtvnt is 
[»rrsen4^d as an interference with or challenge to the competitive model, 
whi(h is,*in the rral world, a myth. And this mythology includes th(* anli* 
workf^r falsehood that the worker's wage is the dollar value of his mnrginal 
prbduc t 1 VI T y , whatever that is the mythology tftat^is widely used by many 
so (jjINmI ^ibfrral »M:onomists, as well as conserva tiv(^s . to oppose or call 
into f|u»vstron minimum wage legislation, as well as trade union bargaining 
on wagrs riTid most social legislation. 

•\ lo offsf?l surh factors, a trf^me'ndous burd(?n of responsibility for fair 
m.vss and l^af^ince is placed op the teacher, because of the gaps, ignorance or 
sh*-*>r bias of th(^ textbooks. An(i then[)urden is also placed on all of us in 
improve the quality of the textbooks, themselves. " j 

As far as I know, the only significant national force for , the. f^romoi i on 
of fMM)nomir education and improvement of its quality is the^)4jtt Counc ij on 
Kronomic Education, which was founded in 1948. / 

A kf^y factor in the JCEK is.that.it is a joint ^counc. i 1 — wilh rt^pn- 
sen^ation of business, Ijabor and Agricultural organizations, as well as odu 
r.ators. And a related kfdy factor, is that the educatbrs --)and not inh'r 
♦?st groups have the responsibility for directing the program. ^ 



Thr JCKK has arbused interest in economic education among educators,, 
school administrators and gro^ups in the community. It spofjs'ors workshops 
on economic education. It has helped considerably to curb the innundation 
of our srhool systems with propaganda, indiscriminately presented as fart or 
as authoritative views, although, it frankly must be giyen only a mediocro 
or ovt»n ()Oor' grade in directly working for fairness and balance by combatting 
thM subtle ant i -labor materials and preju'diced mythology that abound in 
eronomirs ttsxtbooks. ' - 

The Joint Count il also prepares and recommend.^ rna ter ial s , although not- 
all of tnosr materials are examples of fairness. ' It^encourayes "^tt^achtu's to 
use mairrials of the interest groups, such as labor organizations. It holps 
to educate teachers in economics and to improve ecoViomics training require- 
ments for trachprs. , . - 



LABOR, AND TOE JOINT COUNCIL ON ECONOMIC EDUCATION 



Excerpts from addres^ by Dr» Moe Frankel 
President, JCEE 



It's really a pleasure to be here to talk to a group such as this, rep- 
resenting not only tiiose from labor, but those from many other sectors of 
our life as well. It. is...true..J.iiat we are in a period where tht^re is a grc^at 
dfal lot* concern for the lack of understanding of economies • This i>a.st yriw ^ 
somebbiiy must have set off an explo§ion, because I'll bet that my waking 
hours, at least 50 percent of them, have been spent in meeting with labar 
groups, with business groups, with agricultural groups, with those* fr-om t ho 
tUHvS()apers and educational groups concerned about the lack of economic edu- 
cation that exists in the country; 

Many of these groups have recently developed programs • They also wer(» 
innundated by others that had programs to selK And after much deliberation, 
with great humility I can say, that almost 100 percent-of these organizations 
wound up at , the doorstep of the Joint Council on decisions that were maVi(^ 
aftrr complete evaluations, because they realized that no unilateral organ- 
ization, could ever expect to accomplish anything in economic education with 
our schools* Sure,*we see a great deal in advertisements, in flyers, in (^x^ 
hort.ation, but. these are not important when it comes to education. Thji^y can 
only do good f^r those already in church,. And tlie numbers in church and 
iM-onomic education or economic understanding, as. Nat Goldfinger has so well 
sriiii, a.rc few; .-The average American is the target of the Joint Colncil. We 
knjxi\' ^hat leaders from aH'the sectors of the economy are frustratecJ. And 
,v.hy shouldn't they be because of the way things hav6 gone. They are looking 
nrounfl/ What action should they as organizations or companies or labor 
unions take in reference to economic education? * ♦ 

• * ' 5^ . * ' ■ 

Tob often, many of them do seek short-term solutions for [)roblems, l^ruh- 
1 »»ms that retjuire iong-t^rm coiitinuity* It requires a Qons tant *of for t dir- 
rrtrfl at the youth of thenation and not with tho^e who off^r panaceas with 
f*rash [Kfograms at high cost* Those of us who were weaned a ncT brought u[) on 
tiw* American erluf'^a t i ona 1 system and are still working in it know only too wt-ll 
that crash procj^aijis never succeed and are a complete waste of money. 

Somront^ said that there is a need to enlist spokesmen whose sujjporl ol 
thp [)rivair f^nterjprise system would not- be^i^smi ssied as sel f -S(jr v i ng , W«* 
b('lipvf» that the'^Joint Council is just thaf kind of organization, ll has 
nchipvrd thf* r red i tabi 1 i ty for working with the ^s^hool s • I me^rely mention 
to you that th<?re is hardly a professional organization of educators <:onccrn 
tMl i any way with economics or curriculum that js not formerly affilialed 
*with. the* Jo int' Counc i' 1 on Economic Education* And as far as our lisi ol co / 
o[)(»raiors are concerni^d, they represent every organization thai is anything, 
in the i;,S. in the fi(?ld of economics. 

And so. ovrr the years we have built this cred i tab i 1 i t y , Wc ;icc proud 
of I t / wc guard it carefully, and we will not let anyone encroacH upon il. 
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Ayain, let' me say, th&t education as far as we^are concerned, is th(* 
only h()()w for economic literacy. Economic understanding and capar.iiy To 
rconomir r^^asonimj do not rpmo lightly* It\s not*^ som(»thiny that <wn hr 
achirviMl. by a half hour 4)reseji;La t ion with a flifJ chart. 11 is nol somiM/fnrui 
that ri\n be achieved by a simple film strip, or by a movie, or by w pircV ol' 
material. It is hard work and work "that requires some concern on .lh<* [wWi 
oT-th'e teaching profession. And because of that, we have dircMMed our vr- 
sources and our program completely to those in education. We have providrd 
a basis for interaction and a basis for the development of rational, (rill ' 
cal, analytical thinking. 



The program does provi 
uation a-nii adaption to chan 
those in the community. 
(Council achieved the posi 




vides follow-uj), hard eval- 
tenets is cooperation with 
question Why has the Joint 



has? 



I would like to give you what I^hink are about 5 reasons and s^m? whrlhrr 
you woulci agree with them. 




One - We have insisted throughout the^att9« that leadeV'ship in this 
program reprf»sent^he entire^ conjmunity, business, labor, agr i cul turc^ , n\srJU(h, 
(jovrrnment as well as educators. 

Secondly - We have insisted that in al 1 ; progratrls , educational I (^'uit^rsh i p 
hr (juaranteeH in concert with the community. 

'Ihirdly - The philosophy of the program isr the only one that we stM; 
that can work with the schools.r'A ph i 1 osophy Aha t is objective, non-partisan, 
nun poTi tifal , /academically free and academically responsible. A program 
tha^t puts^its faith in analys i-*! and critical tjiinking. A program that belicwrs 
it'nmst start in^the ki nde^J^gar pn and go right on through formal education. A 
prografTt that puts" a high pifiorAty on working directly with the teachers be- 
(^ausr we ' bel ieve^ the 'teaph^. to be .the focal point in economic education. 

Fourth - Out belief ^'*in our ef'forts to institutionalize the program, to 
it [)r^nta nency , and prk)vide the mul t ipl ier so necessary. ^ 
* ' * ' • . 

And riflhr- The diffusion strategy that we have worked out to provide a 
?if»livf ry system that covers all of the United States. 



Now, where does laborlstand in this kind of an organization? On Hm Jcxni 
(;()unr i 1. board we have H ]^ej)resenta t i ves from labor, two of whi(*h srryi) a.s mcnr 
bers ol" the executive committee. We have in the United States today, si ah 
councils on economic education. Aad, in every instance, labor plays a big roh- 
in the actfviti<*s of those' sta-te councils. There also are 92 cent(?rs on>>^on^ 
omic etJucation located on icollegiate campuses, and here again, in all programs/" 
that they sponsor, you wiljl find labor represented. ' f 

Turning th(?n to \Ke?^|)r..i>gram that the Joint Council pres(?ntly has under 
way, let m^? comment on ^he following items. Last y^ar, in the (Jni tod lstatf^s , 
rorogni/Jng that most teachers had little or no background in economics, the 
rc^uncils throughout the United States developed programs for over 12,000 
toavhers to give them would be the equivalent of a one somes t(»r course 
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in tMM)m)i:i 1 (\s .Only Uuru* in our fasliion nul in jlu* classroom fashion. Ami, I 
mit|hi say*. thiU-^^rn rxcry onv of thost* proyrnms, labor'' has its, just pnri , 

Id i I *i to lht*st» traclu^rs, who nvv workvantj in th(* proyram on lhfir\ 
tH'.ru v\»* h:\\r bpunson-'l, arid vvt* an* sponsorimj ai Ihi** prost* nt I iini^ a frlKuA/ 
^hi]i proiiraui f.or t*l tMruMn ary \srhool It^acht^rs. It's nowcjoimj into its lliir*! 
\i-,ir .••Th'MN* arr .'oo Irarhorb involVrd and wt* art* (ie V(*l op i ncj L(*adtM'sli i p on iIm* 
[»arl of r r.uknr j ark t^lrnirn^ary t(*ach(*rs so tha.t they may play fhtvrj^lr of 
. unsulianls to school systems in th(?ir area. At the present tim(?,/in our Co 
npiM-at in<j siiiools [)r oijr am , t ht»r<» are roughly 200 school systems involving uwv 
million studt?nls» ' ' ^^^,.,g«^^ - * 

Wt* havf i^xpt^r imt^nt rd with that program. We know that viv havt.* a moilel 
(hat works^. • W(» have a variety of afiproa'^e's , and have developed in sjddilion ^ 
to'fliat, a' systrms approach to curriculum (^hanye. We know that w(» hav(^ doni» 
a lair ly yood job in st»ttipy (^urriculum guiiielines in the social .studies, ^ 
\Ui\ . aUo reali/.od that that is rK^t the only place in the school curri(Mi- 
1 ufM v.h'-r*; tMonomi(\s can be taugh't. And so, we are now finishing up with a 
pruyr'.rn on uh^rre (economies fits into the business education (^urr i(^ul um ♦ IM'jMty 
>«M)n. wr will! have publications for the teacher that will almost tak(* fh(* 
t -.-nh. r h> thr'hand and h^d him throuVffi, so that he may, or she may, find 
fli'* up()or I un i t i'f^s to develop some economic thinking and t^conomic undt^rs i u n^Ti n<| , , 

havr drvt»lopi*d also a cart*er education program, known as WOWMI\. I Iw* 
l\tirld ..of Work* Kconomic l*:ducation. This iJj considerably diflermt than inos i 
approat lij^s t o. c*j^ reer eiiuca t i on because? our cpncern is not a dt^scr ip f i vt^ ap 

••nr oacli , Our cqn|'ern is what economics do you have to know to (*vt?n lliink'^ 
|dK)ut a [K)ssil)le cart»er? What cart?ers are going to be av^rla^)l<? to you Hi 

^vars from now^ iand, what kind of educatfon are these "cac^e^rs (joing lo ifj^njintlV 

W»: \\f*re vec^ji fortunate in develppiny this program to hav(: f'he good ad 
vicf* of the officje in Washington of the AKL-CIO, and particularly of Nat 
*(,nldf i nger , We..ii(ave the package. It currently is being taught in many'school 
systf^ms around the country and we are embarked on a d isst^mi na t ion program thai 
is ot" a two yt^ar-^ (Jura t i on . Tht^n ayain, w(* hav** anolht^r pfoyram, l)ccausr of 
fht: int rarest in ^consumer education. But ht;rt; again, w** said to oursi-lv(\s - 
v\hal is {ht*rt» that should be important to a youngster to. know aboul h i,> own 
[>rrsonal decision ri'ikiny? An(J so we have produc(Ml a srries of hasii* yuidrs 
for thr tu^acher in th(^ economics of [)ersonal drcisron makiny. So, iImmm* is 
onf» for soc i a 1^ :> t ud ic*s , onf* for hom<* economics, one for l)n.stnt*sh rdina.tion 
or tho sef)a*aie course in consumer (*eon(jmics. ail with an (^valuaiion insiru 
mt\ni t e yo a 1 ony . 

Wo arf» omharkiny this fall an anothf^r innovation, 1 was do I iy h I (m| 'i o 
hear Naj Cioldfinyer say thai we're finally comir^y back to a sludy of iln- p<> 
lilic^jl fM'onomy, bec:ause th<* Joint Council is definitely moving in iliai dir 
action. W(* havp a small grant to test how we can best briny foyc^llK^r i h*- 
d i sc. i|i I i nc\s /of ]:)0iiti(*al science and e(*onomics for that lonely t<*ach(*r in ilic* 
c|:issiM)om, Those of you who are in the teach i ng- pr ofess i on know that wli<*n you 
Wf»nt \ () col logo and y(>u took your prc^paration work, you went through Phis kind 
01 an t\X[;t*r i {*nce . You wa 1 kfMt info your classes and each class was (M)r!ip 1 r y 
segmentized* It was eithor economics, pol i t i cal sci (*nce T or ma thema t i cs • And 
nouh'^n* on tho (*amt)us did anyom*, evf»n in (hf- schools of oducation, alfompl. 
fo .hriny toyt^ther this knowle<ig(^ in an integrated fashion. That was bad be- 
<'f\u^ t4ui^jia^^^jo\x were hired for, your work, especially at the Sf^condary s(*hool 
h*V'l. you wen^^^experlfMl t () pr0(Juce an integrated program in the social sc it^rxc^s 
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And, so, to ()ver(U)mr that f i c i rnt'y , wi» oro yoiny to.t»\si out souk* 
iiri»:is whi»ro w(» ran bring toijcifu^r oconomirs and [)olitical scirncM* for thr 
^ t'»arl»rr.?u thr secondary s(*hool hnel in hopes of makintj a contribution. 

At the coll(»yiate lovel,.wt? arr also workiny vt>ry d i 1 iyt^ntly . You prol) 
ably arr familiar with an t^va^uation instrument that We produced for the in- 
• t roiiuct ory courses in economics. This created a' sensation in the discipline. 
We have 'had the backing of the^ American Economic Association ajud it slovyly 
but sur(»ly is forcitiy the professor to ask himsell the question Is anybody 
in my c 1 ass^ 1 i s teni ng? In response to tliat, we are nOw finishing up o four- 
yt'ar (experiment in redevel op i ny ' the introductory courses, in economics.. Hert* 
ivM arr workiny with eiyht colleyiat(» i nst i tut ions around tlie U.S. in })roduc- ^ 
i nij syllabi,, each one using a riiffer«»nt approach. Our hope is for each one 
to drVt»lo[i a much yreater intere?st in economics on the part of th'c» undergrade 
uair, , • ^ ; • ^ 

% 

p 

W« havf»'n*t rorcfotl(?n thr community college. That is really an ar(^'^ thai 
is ii c'.or-.is^ in ec^onomics. How many of you ca^n pic.turtv taking a coUimji^ r.oursc^ 
in rcorjomics where iU pt?rcent of your* t.(?ach(»rs do not even havu an un(i<»r() rad 
u;rtr inajor in ec^onomics. Now- that's wliaj^ you have at the? junior co11(m](^s. 
, An<l, that's th(» [)robl'em* that we are' concerned with. For tJiekind oJ' audit^ncY 
ffu»y have, Samui*lson» Bok, McConnell., you natne them, are worthless. And so 
ue are rmbarked on a three-year program in devel op ing - the syllabi thal^will 
Ufi us|*ful Yor th(? junior colleges throughout the nation. 

Wf* also, havfc» a (Question bank established for professors of economics, of 
, Mut^s.t'ions that have been- va 1 id?* ted . verified and standardized. We hav(* donr 
a great dfvil toivard encouraging research in economic Education and today we 
'h^ive a filM of over 1100 pieces of research that have been completed in^(»cono*- 
mic e^luration. A Journal on economic education has been established for those 
at .t ht*' coll (Mj i a te level concerned with improving the teaching of economics, 
-v?in^ this journaf has flourished and it is be ing' publ ished"" on a twice a year 
-^.'^ basis by thr Joint Council. Z"' - 

Also of interc^st 1 think ta^yrou[) Uke this, is the mai(?riaJs devc^inp 
mt*nt program of th(^ ,Ioint Council. Last year., we f)roduced ov<*r 2i) diffrrf^nl 
iief'is, a of slui<"S, ov(^r 16 film strips and cassett(\s. All 'of lhes(» dr 

signrd ru)i nii (».ssa r i 1 y for the studrnt, *b'ut mainly for 'the r(»a<rhrr. W<; havi- 
;Uuays t;ik»-n Ifi^ [)(>sition in the Joint 'Counts I, that we should crean* I lir mar 
ki;t for economic* materials and then it was up to the ()ubl ishrrs in ihr [)rivJit«- 
ent»^rpris(' system to fill, the void, and we woul\l conc(?rn oursrives mainly with 
t he t J^ach^.^rs . 

And , sf;.^ we do hy\e tL^achrrs guides, we haver bi bl i ograph it)^ , have* eval 
lUition insirum^nts. We have all sorts of things 'that would Ix^ valuat)lr i o a 
person-, s i n(MM*r»l y concerned with r(»visiny the. teaching proce(Jur<\s to g(»t more 
econ()mi(*s inlolthe (curriculum, 

.As far as eva 1 ua t i ons . art* concerned, w(' just rt^M^ntly f:ompl<»ted an i-val 
nation of S(h in] studies textbooks^, grades one through t.welv*^ ami i^x.-unnu-d 
thf^n in terms' of their economic content a^ wt^ll as for the omissions in econ- 
omics when t h*»^ opf)or t an i t i(\s w(^re there* to do something, ^ 

^ * Whe^re do we stand in some of our publications with labor? I.ci frn- pisi 
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you about a^ f things • Prr.s(*nlly» aro produci'ng a pioce of supplt*-* 
montary rradiny for the senior level in the high schools on the role of labor 
in the Amt^rican economy. An(i this is beiny done by Ray Marshall, labor eron • 
omisi at tht* llnlvt^rsity of ffxa^. It will iiave a film strip. in addition,* 
W(* have just recently ()rifduct*d ayjuide to thtv American History c^ourse, and 
that (juide certainly does not o;nil tht* role that labor has played in iht*' 
.American history se(|uenc(». ' 

I mt»nt i oned t 0 'yQu the ninth (jratJe material for caree^r (mIuch t i on , 
also will your attention to t ht* • b ibl i 0(j raph i (»s that \mv prcnluce which ron- 

tairi. .a (jfeai deal of material Uiat is applicablfj to labor. U(MM»nlly, vir pro 
duced fi- film strips for thr c lt\'[UrU ary sifiool , ^gradc^s l-O, itnd'onr of ihosr 
t'ilm s.trip^f^, in th(* sorites entitiiM] "l-iconomics In' Our World" is on labor utiions^ 
whfrt^.-a 1 0( k is taktm at labor from the (*a,rly days oT our country np to the prt- 
s»*nt , tfie men who haVe oryani/ed into grouf)S to win better wayt^s and btMit^- 
v\ork*iny conditions, ^ ^ ^ 

Lrl ni(* say that the ifnpetus for change* must come from within th(\schools. 
Noproyram I h^y I is im|)osed by any outside group wiU-ovi^r su<:c(hm1. And I 
think it's to labor's (credit that th(*y have never attem[)ted, te my knowl(M|y<», 
to im(>o5;e a program on the schools. 

In addition, the d(M;isions on the matf^rials to be used in the scliools 
must be made by those who art* to ust* those materials. It cannot bi* made, by 
outside ad hoc y roups. That's the only way it will work, ^ 

\(*xt , the ap|)roach must, of necessity, be* evol ut ionary' and 'not renvoi u~ 
tionary, Because* when you're changing the curriculum', it's a very tough* job. 
It has oftt*n b<*en said that trying to chring** th(* curriculum of the Amerit^an 
schoohh is like digging a grave with a toothpick. And beli(*ve m(* / if you've* 
fn'(*r worked in eniucation, that is the truth. And so you'v(* got to siart from 
where the teacher island step by step take them by the hand ^'^nd lead th(*m/ 
They ar(* not Of)en to revolutionary practic(^s. 

And, finally, as axiom, u unilat(*rial a[){)roach by any group in lh(* 
American sof:iety in att(?mpting to work with our schools Can only result in 
fa i 1 ure , . , 

Lf*t me say lh(*n, ih conclusion, that we have develop(*d a [jrodur-l, W<* 
havr tt\^t marketed that pro(iucl by rxp<*r imen t a t i on ^ by t^valuaiion and iN^vi 
sion. havf* d i ssf*mi na t erj t tia t pro(Ju(*t natitinally, and we fiave a d<*li^iy - 

syst(*m of 4t} statf* c^^)un(*ils and pr(*sently centers on economic <*du<a t i orr, . 
'And, wf* have thf* trained l'*adership. 

Ont^ final yu^^slion.-- What kind of clout are you e^xerting with ih(* siai«* - 
Iryislaiors? Are you taking a good look at thf* outmo<led cer I i I' i(ra i i on rir 
(if^ntials that preS(*ntly are.' on th(* l)ooks, and are you att(*mpting to do anything 
about it? What about the rey u i r(*m(*n t s , i n social studies that most (*v(*ry slait* 
s»*»Mns i(; hav<*V Arc* you certain lliat economi(\s will g(*t it's just (h*s(*rt"sV And 
finally. counr^ils do n(*vd your h(*l[) [)f*rsonal 1 y . Th<?y n(*t*d the fn^lp of your 

organizations, bo t h* per soia 1 1 y and financially, and the input, tliat you hav<* i:. 
a irrmmdou.^ om* to makf*» 
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Following a lively discussion of the curriculum design • 
and content' of the nation's public schools ih connection with 
economic education, the delegates began to examine thre^ 
specific examples of labor activity viz-a-viz developing 
materials useful to teachers .in levels K through 12. 

These activities involved^ the school systems "iri^ew York City, 
Buffalo, New York and *• > 

Presenting r.he material to th^ conference were: • . 

- Mr. Albert Shanker, President 'of the United Federation 
of Teachers, New York, New York, and Mr. Carl Golden, 
^ Brooklyn School Teacher; ^ 

--Mr. I-:fving Sloan,. Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale, 
New York; 

--Mr. George Wessef, President, Buffalo AFL-CIO Council 
and Mr. Samuel Sackman, Commissioner of the Mediation 
and Conciliation Service in Buffalo. New York. 



EXCERPTS FROM TOE REMARKS OF MR. ALBERT SHANKER 

(Mr. Shan'ker is President of tjje United Federation of .Teachers, Loc^l ?2, 
New York, and a Vice President of t-he AFL-CIO) • • 



.1 woulti like to deal with the question of textbooks, labor materi'nl s 
how labor is treated in the schools and so forth. 

k I' 
Periodically/ in New York City, labor editors and some local union 
officials would get together and' their major concern was the fact thai 
there was a high distribution of free materials to schools and that' 
practically all of those materials were produced by large corporations. 
Some qf the materials were divorced from the particular interests of 
those companies. It just might be a particular company sending out 
pictures of what life was like in the Middle. Agefs — and doing it 
as a service — with a littlew line at the bottom that you should 
remember the following company for having taught you about the Middle 
Ages or something like that. But not all of it was free of some sort 
of message. *A good many of the materials that were sent to the schools 
did indeed have a message and it was the corporation*"s message on 
political, economic or social issues which came through, one way or 
another. , , 

Our concern was very much about two things: we were concerned whether 
those materials wer.e- one-s ided , and some of them were; secondly, we felt 
that there should be some assurance that those materials circulated in 
the schools offer other points-of-view as ^ell so that^ the student would 
not be subject to propaganda but-rat'her wou^ld be faced with a- series of 
conflicting perspectives and points-of-view. Taken together, all of 
these mater ials could become part of art education process. 

Now, through the I960's, Harry Van Arsdale, President of our Ceittral 
Labor Council, kept asking me whether I would serve as chairman of the 
Education Committee* I .said yes. Then, we went through a few years of 
stri|ces and tui;moil in our own uhion, so the Education Committee seldom - 
met. He kept calling up every month or so pointing out that there was 
an awful lot to be done in this particular field and as soon as the • 
strike was over or the contract was negotiated we ought to begin to 
work on it. , ^ 

Finally, that did happen and we have done a number of things and 
it is these things . I want to get tq in a little while. ' 

* * * > 

A number of things o;4giit to concern us if we take a look nt this 

entire picture of labor, the schools, and the curriculum. I will go 

beyond that. I think you have to relate what happens in l.oxi hooks lo. 



what happens in the curriculum. We also have to look, .it [hv l)i()(|(*st 
educators in our society, •'rtipy are: newspapors , rl f»Vts ion arid 
radio. * ' ' . - 

* This summer I was r>t an internal ional conference in^ Wa irobi^ and 
1 was discussing with the head of the teachers un^xon in ^London the 
prohiems ' t hat we are- encountering in the IK S* in' terms of bringing 
about, a merger of tea(?her ^organizations here.^ We made a 4 is t of the . . 
varibus di f ferences of the organizations involvjjd. At dn&point the 
head of the British orgdai^ation said: "Well, you've got one problem * 
that . unions all acjoss the world don't have.'* I said , "What ' s that?" 
He said,- "the U. is the only country in the entire free world where 
the labor movement, does not have a popular, positive ima^e in* the mind 
'of the. average citizen." iNow, I think that's one thing we ought to 
^^frirtk about. If you go to England, or if you go to Gern^taw to 
Austral 1^^>-I^na da and other places it doesn't mean tha'^^e man in 
the, str^t* agfB^^s with the labor movement on everything ^fe. basically^ 
when you go tJuroVgh the-^qurval^nt of Gallup Polls in those ^Untries 
and then in the U. S., you get a very different 'point-of-view about 
ufffons from the mail on the streets and also. in terms of what the lalM)r 
moyement is* like* and what it is doing. 

Now, \'wGuld like to jump to, another point and 1 think this will 
get put* together in a few mijiutes when we talk^^bput what it 'is we are 
doing on this cjuestion. . * ' . * 

There has been an invisibility of labor unions in the curriculum • 
and textbooks, by and large, and a negative image presented in many 
cases by the media. In addition, we also had an attitude about the 
unions themselves, in terms of their not .caring. In the last couple ol 
y^ars, while going around ajid talking to rpany union leaders, the ;ittitude 
is', "We're in the kind of work that never is going to be popular. We 
don't really care very much what other people, think Skbout us.* If our 
own members like what we are doing, if we negotiate a good contract, ^ 
can get re-elected, and have the confidence of our own members,' 
tljat's fine/' ^ , . ^ 

* ^ Now I suppose, to a very large extent, that point^-of~v iew on 
the part <|^f union lea^^rship may not. have been far,^from wrong thrnu(ihoul 
many of the years of labor's history. *1, would suggest, however;, that i( 
one looks at what ha^s happened in the^ last ten jtears one finds ihni the 
labor movement is more and mor'e finding that the bnrgfnning process itself 
is re*latively frustrating, that you work very, very hard to negotiaK* ;i 
. package and then you find that what comes across the bargaining table is 
taken away in a number of ways. It's destroyed by national policy, which 
brings about increased '^unemployment.. It ' s . destroyed by -^laws, whic^ 
deprive mgny -workers the right to organizeV There are threats to \A\r 
continued freedom\to strike. There isn't much point in negotiating all 
sorts of things when some of them can only be provided by some sort of 
a national plan, such as the problem 6f providin(} decent medical care. 



What I ;am saying is that mork and more labor is -turning to thes^f 
poiitic'al -process (whether, it b^ at_ the local, state' or the national 
level) to^..hring to its members, and because it's being d(fne through a 
political prjpcess, not only its members, b,ut everybody -in society, 
certain >benef its which just cannot appropriately be brought about, through 
collfective bargaining. 'Now because labor is engaging in the political 
.process (ftore and more, we are concerned about .what the average citizen 
'thinks of unioas and whether theyKave knowledge of those unions and how 
they operate. Thi^s has. an affect on the ability of the labor movement 
to win friends and allies in the struggle to bring about a decent minimum 
w^ge or to support Various programs to end poverty, 6r to bring about 
./latipna^l, health insurance and. other things. It doesn't make much 
difference ,what the fallow in'^the street thinks "aJ)out you when you're 
. at/tthe bargaining table with management's negotiat in-g committeow But ' 
it does mal^e a diffex'ence when you are.going down to Washington to tVy 
to <^onvince an entire Congress and the President. In regard to the liiitcr 
what other peopl.e.^think of'you does make a^ difference in whnth»;r ihry 
•joi/n^yqu in a particular struggle to bring about certain obif!cliv<!.s or not- 

J , So, in. connect ion 'with that attitude on - the part of ^miiny' unions , 
part of our educational job is with our (wn union membership an<J our 
,own liniW leadershrp in terms of bringing about a^ understanding that 
wh^t-ottier peopl e' think matters more and more ift terms of what i\ is 
that' we are about. . * » ' 

• * * « 

Now another thing that , ought to be mentioned here is the Hbst»nce 
of .interest, of labor ig, the school curriculum and the shoddy, rather 
shallow, type of *crisis reporting which exists in the mass mR(fi;i. 
Something like a strike that disrupts' is about the only thing thot will 
^get reported.. This means that millions o^ workers are enlcriny bhu 
'World of work without ha v.irtg any sort -of understanding of one of. the . 
basic processes that they are going to get involved in. They' ;ir<*j.)o inn 
t<o enter the factory on t^je Cirst day of the job and are Kjoing to* f ind 
somehow that automatically, they are a member of some union's .sf^curify 
provision. They will have no knowledge that they have a riyhf.io 
participate, -a right to vote, that th*[?re is a ^structure of mrel ings 
developing Barga ining ' items. No knojn/ledge whatsoever. 

I want to raise another .issue that perhaps is broader r han t ho 

others. I think that maybe the best wayM^introduce this is to rohite 

an experience that I had with th>e teachers in our local in New York'City 
noj, long ago. • . • 

Eight years ago there was a mayoral election in New York f.iJy. 
l.inscJay vs. Beam. On" New X^far's Eye a man by. the name of Michael J. Quill, 
who was the Ivead of the Transport Workers' Union,- called a .subway strike 
in New York City and the. subways were shut down for *a couple of weeks. 
Now what happened was that on the second day of that strike a number of 
union leaders in New York City received a -tele^am saying that the 

■ . # ' 



Transport Workers are going to have a 0iant rally, down at city hall 
and ^t will be ^'ery nice if other unions came down with some sort of " 
a banner to show that there is support of the, labor movfiihent for the 
strike. Now, teachers .were working that day, so only a. few of uis were 
at the union office, i, and some others, went down to city hal,^ and we 
marched 'around' once or twice with our banner along with other union 
leaders. »Th%next day in my office I had the biggest stack of, mail that 
I've ever received from our own membership on tiTny single issue. The 
members wanted to know who .gave me the right to support the Transport 
Workers. Many .of them, in their' 1 etters , said that (^ui 1 1 should be . 
immediately thrown into jail. A few said that he should be electricuted 
or hung. The Worlci Telegram-Sun , which was still in busin^V at that 
4ime. had printed letters from students that were written in*\ociai stuaios 
classes, also suggest inn .ways in whijih Quill could be execute*. 

Ther-e were no questions raised as to whether that was th4 riyht thiny 
to do or not. it 'was just sort of a contest on the appropriate^ way to do 
it. , 

Now. why do I raise this? I raise thi5 because we have in*the 
Uni ted' States a public policy with respect to a number of things. We 
hope that we are educating the students in our schools so that they^ 
value some of the basic fi*eedoms in our society. We hope that they 
understand abput the guaranteed freedoms in our' Bill of Rights. We 
hope that we are. educating them in such a way that they understand that 
freedom of. speech means the right of somebody to disagree vyith you -- 
not the bright of somebody to agree with you, but the right of someone 
to hold very unpopular opinions -- and we. hope that throughout our 
educational process that that is one of the things that becomes a very,, 
deep part of each and ev^ry 'one of .the students. We hope the same is 
tiue. with respect to other rights. / ' » ^ " 

•But. thfere is no question thaj/ one of the very basic, very pr^ecious. 
rights in our society is the right to strike, iirtiy? Well, we've been^ 
through it many times, but basically it's a *col ijective -bargaining right 
to 'Strike - it is the best of^a number of evil alternatives. '.It's 
evil to have workers working under conditions that are unilaterally 
imposed by employers. Then! you get expfoitat^n. It's evil to haVv 
a third party come in and t^U both lab'br aUr management what to do. 
Neither of them wants it?. 'Try to think of what life would be like 
if nobody had yet proposed that the workers themselves shoulfl jia^ve 
a say 'in determining' their sa.laries artd working- conditions: 

So the only alternative, and it's a messy alternative, is in allow 
for a struggle' to take place and then at the end of that, sirnycih; thcrr's 
an agreement th^t both sides can live with.. This i^s an (ixiretncly ,-. 
important part of the public policy of this nation. We don't want '^^ • 
exploitation^ we^don't warjt dictatorship, we don.'»t want a lliird party 
telling botl^ mMagernent' and labor what to do. If you acrrpt all tlio.s*' 
points, th«n you know there is no otHor way to do, i.t.\ And .sd wc vuUk- 



this as an impoftant R^Hi of the American way of life, an important ^ 
freedom that both man^g^Ti)?nt and labor have, which is the freedom to 
accept tjhings by agreement, not^to have them shoved down their throats 
by someone else, ■ < t 

But yet we do practically nothing within our schools to cpnvince 
people that this is an important right that must be profe^ected^ in the 
same way that we fight . to protect freedom of speech, religion, or 
the press. So much so, that when the "^^11 up, or Harris Polls are taken 
each year you find that a majority »v aot only a majority of ^[>eople, but 
a majority of union members, favor curbing the right to strike and favor 
some sort ot compulsory arbitration court. 

The oyerwhelming majority of union teachers^'in the city of New York 
thought that when some other union inconvenienced them tha t* something 
ought to be dori^ to punish that organization. Now, if we value the 
right of both management and Ijabor- to continue having this freedom, 
the freedom to enter into agreements or to refrain from doing that, 
theji.it seems to me that we've got to do a job i« edu*cating the public • 
to understand that if they believe 'in this freedom they have .to accept 
a ciertain amount of inconvenience. The same a^ you've con'Vinced student^ 
that, they must accept the incory/enience of listening- to outrageair«- — ^...^^^ 
points-of^view that are held by other people. They've got to accept 
the view that newspapers are going to have the right to have the w^ng 
point-6f-view. They have it consistently. But that's part of freedom 
of the press. - 

I spoke about the press. I want to, spend just a minute or two'-on 
this because I think there is a pattern in terms of how the press and 
all the mass media handles this^whble question of education in the field 
of labor relations. To* themi pract ically all strikes, unions, and all 
labor relations are somehow considered terrible and evil. The only Limr 
there is any sympathy is when you've got a .very small struggji-ng union 
that is unorganized and disorganized. You get a kind of symg)athy for 
an organization of that type. So, when the hospital workers in New 
York City were unorganized, there was this great outpouring of sympathy, 
but right after they got their first contract the media started ripping 
into them as being part o'f the group that contributes to the inflationary 
trend. . ^ ^ 



Cesar Chavez is doing very well right now, in ^erms of. 
relations, but as soon as he succeeds in organ^izing the un! 
image is going to change and people are going to think thatTI|BP§ just 
a labor boss. Right after they get tlteir first conl^ract, the grape** 
pickers will be part of the establishment and-they^'ll have to worry 
about that. ^ ^ ' , 
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So, obviously, the media pattern has a kind of radical chic approacli 
that labor relatidns is treated in terms of-only thfe struggle of the 
uTiorganized and as soon as the irfitial. organizing is done, it ceases to 
have any signif icSince. * ^ 



Now, the central labor council in New York City lias an education 
comiftittee^ We ejiftouraqe all affii;iated locals to appoint and send one 
men\)Deir to a monthly meeting*- Meetings t^ke^place the same day as our 
monthly luncheon and we try to encourqge the same people to come back, 
vOne of the things that^-we've found is'' that New York. T.i ty . whiclv hns 
900 separate schools ^offeriny literally thousands of elective coursf>s 
in almost ^nythin^ yau could think of, up until last year had nrv(»r 
thad-a single course devpted to labor. 

There wasn't -a school giving one course, for the students \vhero 
prominent labor leaders in the'New York City area had the. opfiort un i t y 
to make a presentation and answer questions and talR about the problems 
of their particular unions. In addition Uo that, we found oul aboul ;fl 1 
sorts of public service things that unions did, but the onl y- t imr hey 
could break into print was during a strike. 

So, those of you who, followed the N evy York Timrs saw fuUfpage ads 
on union-sponsored schol g/ships^ Now we have a booklet published by 
the Labor Council providing infofmation about scholarships. 

This year, we also sponsored a course on^^labor and int*'rnat ional. 
affairs. Most people have very little knowledge, and I'm sure that 
no where in any high school In this country is there any knowledge of 
the major portion of the budget the National AFL-.CIO spent since its 
inception, toward^ helping workers in othef countries who have-not yet 
developed organizations as we have them in England and Canada and the 
United States. Our mission' in Latin America, Africa- and Asia Is to 
help workers from unions and teach them some of th-e arts-of collective 
bargaiqing. ' • 

WhenM was in Nairobi this summer, 1 found that the Ladies* Garme^nt 
Workers' Union has an insti tute 'there helping to set up a 0 th ing 
industry^ The Printers are ov^r there helping to develof) a prifxirnm 
in the university *or a printing center in Africa. That is only part 
of what American labor, is doing, and if you look at the national budget 
of the AH^--C10, a verj^ significant amount is to help workers in olher 
countries^ ' ' 

^ Now, with respect to our 'teacher membership^ We subscribe to all 
the AFL-CIO publications, the FEDERATI'ONIST, and the AFL-CIO NEWS, not 
just for the president, ^vice president, and the secretary, but our .900 
building ref)resentat i ves get these publications because we feel that one 
of the main jobs is to do an educational job with our own members. So 
Ihat'^mat er ial goe« out to them^ ' . " . 

There is also a relationship with a number of the career education 
programs* We found that many of these programs were developing* No one 
from any union was invited to participate in them. Kssi.^nt ial ly , whal 
many of these programs involve for the elementary and junior high school 
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grades were sort of two-way programs.' Tl^ere were visits by teachers, 
s.tudenls and pgrenWs' to various companies to see what work was going 
oh in the company and then there might be a film or a speaker coming 
from the company to the school. And again labor had absolutely no 
involvement in this. One of the largest programs had maybe 50 comp«nie*s 
irivolved^ Thousands of students were involved and throughout this whole* 
thing, there was no mention that any of the companies' employees had a 
union engaged in collective bargaining. But, there was no visit by any 
union official. There was no visit to the headquarters of the union. 

Now, I am pleased to report this has been changed. In addition, 
we have produced several .lesson plans for classroom teachers on strikes 
* that were currently taking place and we, have that material available 
for distribution. One of them is on earlier grape strikes, a few years 
ago. trying to explain the plight of the grape worket. It was distributed 
to thousands of ieachers in New York City, It was also made available* 
o^n a national baSis. by the AFT. Another dealt with the GE strike which 
^ook place a couple of years ago. Now in all the years that companies 

Jiave put materials into schools nobody said a word. But when the United 
FjederHion of Teachers in New York City put out a lesson plan on the GE 
strike, you should have heard the outrage. Incidentally; we got all 
the material from the GE company as to why their way of negotiating is 
right and why they , can* t give an increase and so forth. The entire 
company's sidg was presented in our material. As a matter of fact, 
there were even role-playing activities in which students were asked 
\ . to imagine they were the public delations person fqr the GE company. 

^They were charged to develop a program to explain to. the community why 
the, company was .right. 

As soon as that appeared we received a' huge flood of editorials 
^ from all across the country, ranging from the New York Times to one ^ 
that 1 received from Seattle. All across the country editorials said 
that when the Teachers* Unipn prepares lesson plans on a strike and 
gives them to teachers to use in a classroom, it constitutes indoctri- 
nation, and should not be permitted. 

Not a single one of those newspapers ever asked for a copy of, nor 
did any ever evaluate, the lesson plan. The mere fact that unionized 
.teachers have prepared something dealing with a controversial labor 
relations subject, automatically drew the conclusion that it must br 
propaganda. 

Now. I'm not saying that we should be the one^ who should turn out 
such material. 1 would ho[)e that some enterprising publisher, whrn 
there is. something going on like r,he struggle Cesar Chavev^ is engaged 
in at the present time, would publish a booklet which would present 
the is-sues. I mean the issues as presented by the growers and Chave/ 
so students know what the problems are* I have* enough faith and 
confidence that when pll the facts are put forth, students and teachr^rs 
and everybody else will come to the right conclusion in th,it situation. 
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You don't have to drown out a particular point of vieW or anything ^ 
.like th9t. But here is a struggle that's been going ^ fdr many 
y«ars. All attempts to organize the agricultural work^i^in this 
country iind in the attempt- to get federal legislation, is something, 
which is one of the basic struggles taking place in our country today, 
involving millions. Yet, any student or teacher who wants to do a 
good job. in teaching this has Jio take many hours to .go to a librory and 
do all sorts of ritual research because no enterprising group has gottrn 
tofjpther the picture that the teacher would need. There are the graphs 
that nro needed to interpret things, materials at the third, fifth, ninth 
or tenth grade level; or different types of vocabularies with questions. 
In other, words, packagincj the materials in such a way that the teacher 
doesn't have to go out and do all the work himself or herself. 

Teachers- are teaching, let's say, 25 different lessons a week and ii 
is impossible for a teacher to go out and ao separate work for each one 
,of those Tessofis. If the teacher does individual research for two (vf 
those lessons a week, it takes an awful lot of time and most of the rest 
of what the teacher does has to be based on previous preparation that the 
teacher has done at previous times. And, therefore, if this kind of 
material is not available it just isn't going to be taught. 

f 

Now the big project. All of these things I think have had some 
importance and we' are going to continue doing them* But the big project 
is one th^ the Committee ijndertook, and sincejt^he project^was one that a 
commit tQ£^an' t properly do, spme expert had to do it. The Committee 
employed Carl Golden to do several things. One ^f the things that Carl 
did was to produce a brief critique of the labor studies curriculum in 
New York City at every grade level, w^ich is available for distr ibut ion. 
If it's that bad in Nfew York C-ity, I assure you it's worse in your 
community. He goes through it grade-by-grade and really shows that, 
there's nothing thf^re until you get to economics where H)ne out of eight 
topics does h«ve something dealing with labor but that's it. So. Carl 
set to work and now has a manuscript* 

Essentially, what Carl has done is to show how labor can be put into 
the curriculum that already exists at every level. We're not turning 
arpund to teachers and saying, "now look, in first grade we want you to 
give a course on. the labor movement." That's silly. No teacher in the 
first grade is going to give a course on the labor movement and neither is 
a teacher in the ninth grade.. But the teacher in the first grade is 
already talking to. the children about who the workers are they see 
around thefn. They talk about the policemen, the firemen, and the 
teachers, and the bricklayers, and it's fine to put the charts on the 
board and to spell and ask what they do. But, if in each grade you 
just take a look at what ' s -already there, you can see thatNif only 
the teacher is helpi^d^Jto go one step further, it is pos siblV for t ha t 
teacher to enrich his or. her own teaching. Teachers can provide, 
througJiout the years of schooling, a continuing education about workrrs 
and what their contribution to our society is through the organ^ized liibn^^ 
movement. * 
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Ami so at this point,. I would like i.o pVesenL to you Carl r.olUt'ti 
who will describe ihv work that he has done and is (loiny. Work 
which we hope will soon be aVailable. 
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EXCtRl^'rS OK THE REMARKS OF MR. CARL GOLDEN 

(Mrl Golden is a high school teacher at Berkeley 
Hiyh School in New York) 



I hatJ the privilege this spring of teaching >a course on labor, 
the one to which Al alluded, to high school students in Brooklyn. 
•Why Brooklyn? I don't know what you know about it. but it is a 
pretty sophisticated place, it's a pretty-g^ood labor town and when ^ 
you offer an elective course to students you get some pretty hip 
kids. We got about twenty students f rom^ the marrow of Brooklyn. 
f*robabhy, I would say, iti the upper 10 per cent of their class, 
verbally gifted, from every section of Brooklyn, every racial and 
ethnic background, and they Came together for a Series of talks • 
with labor leaders (we got a nice cross-section) to discuss their 
,thouqhts in terms* of understanding labor's role in^our society. I 
can't bring out to you the pitiful ignorance and bias of those kids 
at the first and second sessions of the meeting". If you asked them 
how a labor leader got to be a labor leader, there was absolutely ; 
no unders tanding^ If you asked them; besides the strike, whatsis 
the function of a labor union, the comprehension was pitiful, 
absolutely pitiful. There was absolutely no recogni tion of what 
labor did in its broadest aspects. And meeting labor union leaders, 
you couldn't imagine the; kind of visual images they conjured up prior 
to^ these talks. . 

Wha(t I am trying to bring out is if there is ignorance of 
, economics in the country, the American ignorance of the meaning* and 
significance of the labor union is incompr,ehensible. With this as 
background I would like to tell^you some of the things that we have 
been doing in an attempt to meet tKis challenge. 

We began witi) the idea in. the Education Tqmmittee of the Central 
Labor Council th^t we have ^o look at the whole picture. If your 
going to ta-lk about l-abor. you've got to talk beyond the point of 
strike. You've got to-think of a full comprehens ion sis to what labor 
does and what labor means. If this is so, then we begin taking what 
existed in New York City and creating a curriculum input in every 
single grade, I don*t want to describe it because New YorkXily has 
^a very peculiar curriculum, especially in social studies. It's a 
concept-oriented, spiral presentation in which you take certain key 
concepts and develop them from K to I2th- grade. What we did was to 
develop concepts ^about labor, take thos'e concepts and at every level, 
define specifically what should be the teacher*s out'come.for that, 
particular grade when thQy are talking about labor. 

Let me just briefly read to you a few of the concepts to give 
you some i-dea how we are attempting to broaden the understanding 
of labor and labor's role. The social studies curriculum irt New York 
Cily has certain economic concepts. We added these: 1) labor is a 
• vital element in the productive process; 2) workers join unions 
primarily for job security and to raise their wages; 3) collective 
bargaining has improved the relationship between capitol and labor. 
We applied^the conceptual approach to the^ study of history as well. 
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.Ihe second thing we did was io realize that there &re really 
few, and pitifuUy inadequate^ materials in the teaching of labor, 
especially on the high school levels And, therefore, we developed 
classroom materials that a teacher could use to 'discuss labor. 
Then, we took it from four separate aspects: 1) the history of 
labor; 2) the function of a labor uniop;^3) labor and politics; 
and 4) labor and the future. We took these^four aspects for' a 
number of reasons. One reason was that it ^could be put in very 
easily either in American histary or economics, or the whole 
package could be taken as a separate elective course on labor. 
Then we fjave the teacher materials^ which served as an introduction 
and background with the factual content necessary to teach the 
material. In other w.ords, we applied the inquiry method. We prc5;enie\l 
the material and then gave the teacher suggested strategies for using 
the material. We wanted it to be readable and to cause inter-action 
between the teacher and the student. V . ' ' 

" .. ' • » 
With this in mind, we developed the manusoript. We developed it with 
the hope also that it would be picked up and published. Our aim was 
to d(/velop classroom materials to^ tackle the total problem in terms 
of what a student at every grade level should begin to perceivfe. 
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REMARKS OF *1R. IRVING S^QAN 

(Mr. Sloan is a high School teacher in the Scarsdale* 
>New York school systt^m, and author of •'TJ)^ American 
Labor Movement in Mv)dern History and ^^ovefnment Tt^xt - 
books") * 



The point must be made at the* very outset of this talk ahat thr ovi^r- 
whelming majority of today's young Americans expect no become employed. 
Only a tiny fraction, less thcin 1.5 percent af them begin as self-employed 
or proprietary workers. I am, of course, talking about thase who do not 
attend college but instead join the labor "for ce . Arid what are 'these young 
people being taught about what it means* to be an employee? Th i swjues t ion 
has nothing to do with the -f^r t ixul^r vocation the young person may be 
learning. It has to do, however />vith resppnsibil ities < re^ula t ions , prob- 
lems, rights and benefits of being a wa*ge or salafry earnef. It has to do 
also with the history and witn 'the future of work.** • 

Possibly the young can learn much about the economics t)r^>)mpl oym(?nt from 
many sources the press, television, the family, the church. But what are 
they learning about it in school? What are our sch^ls teachimj about Ihc 
economics of being an employee'? Clearly, the schools ar-4> interested. Th(? 
Joint Council on Economic Education is interested. Businessmen and labor- 
leaders are interested. - ^ 

Businessmen, being honest and unashamed champions of sel f- int^^i^es l , 
have long realised the importance of gett ing" their point of view r^^gistf^red 
in the public schools.' They have done this by occupying the <^hairs of tht^ 
boards of educations, and by welcoming the school administrators into their 
service clubs and into their private and social confidence. This camaradie 
between business and education has been facilitated by the fact that a large 
number of achool administrators, principals, and superintendents take most 
of their university and even college work in administration. In other words, 
the bv^sinessman and the school administrator are likely to "speak the same 
language." ^ . . 

The businessman is available to speak in high sch'Ool classes, and to. 
publish and distribut-e materials designed to impress students with tht^ doc- 
trine that, quote, "our continued progress as a people .depends upon a 
broad understanding of our ffee competitive system ami its benefits for all.'* 
Busi^fess spends at least $200 million for (educational materials, programs, 
and services. They do this because they say th(»y want to *'h(*lp fts-irhc^r t^f 
ficiency and to help educators and students understand the aims, JHcomplish 
ments, problems, and needs of the free enterprise system, and of indiviiiu.U 
business.'' 
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Men from labor, on the other hand, have been either l(*ss conoornod or 
less effective in making sure that an adequate understanding of the col(? of 
l^bor was achieved. Few representatives of labor know members of the school 
boards or administrators, either socially or professionally. Nor has labor 
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.allocated a large budget to educational materials* But union leaders have 
♦expressed regret and frustrat ion' at what they believe the schools have done 
with labor's position. The late Phillip Murray sounded an angry note when 
he exploded : ^ 

**What burns the hell out of us labor people most of all is 
that schools go on their merry way teaching so-called history and 
so-called social stutfi.es, hardly even recognizing, the existefice 
of the labor movement of labor-management relations/' 

Some 20 years ^ago, one labor director of education and research asked: 

"Is it too much to Ask that the teaching of economics in 
schools be relevant to the lives of the students and their fam- 
ilies? 'Since so large a proportion of students will be working 
for a livelihood, shouldn't they learn that a collective bar- 
gaining agreement es»lablishes on-the-job rules, spells^out work 
relationships, provides for grievance and arbitration machinery-- 
in short, is something more than a lever for moving up wages?. 
Shouldn't students learn something of the broader economic issues ^ 
that will affect their futures?" 

Certainly, the schools have felt little pres_sure from labor's ranks 
to change their approach to the teaching of social studies. I will wagi* 
that any poll of school principals concerning outside pressures woul<i finci 
that the pressure least frequently cited would be local labor ortj;! ni /.a I i ons , • 

^» 

The question, then, is (1) how is^ the America^ Labor Mov(*ment , its. 
history, contributions, problems, and ambitions presentf^d -i n Lh(? mnnd.'UiMl 
textbooks used in thfe social studies classrooin? And, (2) are adcMjunte spaci^ 
and explanations devoted to the legislation regulating labor-manayeinc^nl r«*- 
lations at the present time? 

ft 

The^major theme of a history of labor in America is the struggle^ of 
American workers to improve conditions under which they worked and 1o hi^lh^r 
their society more generally. American workers have not only br*en m(»mb<'»r.s 
of unions they have also been members of the community at large, involvi^d 
in a host of problems not associated directly with their working lives. 
These issues deserve as much attention as the bitter story of strife antl 
violence, which too often fills the pages of labor "h istory. 

'The history of labor reveals a great deal about wider American society. 
The treatment of early workers, such as indentured servants and r(?d(^mpt i oner s , 
« throws light uponf the primitive conditions against which our early settl(Ts 
were forced to struggle. The aspirations of workers during the Jacksoni^m 
period illustrate as much about* the problems of a young d(»mocracy as th(^y do 
about labor itself. The struggle between the Knights of Labor ard AKL r(* 
fleets the varied respon-ses of free men to the proble^ms of an emf^rgimj in<iifs~ 
trial society. The entire history of government regulation of labor demon- 
strates the ways in which' 'one interest group affects the society of whi(*h il 
is a part. In short, when we study the'role of labor in Ami^rican so(.i<My, 
we are also involved in a study of*Amer*ica itself. 



mt; BKi-TALO MODEL 

Summary of remarks .made by Mr. George L. Wessel President , 
Buffalo Central Labor Council, AFL-CIO ' 



^ Buffalo offers a unique experience in r.onnectron with their program 
on Labor and the Schools.' ^'They. have developed a communi t*y-wide effort 
involving labor, management and g'overnment as represent.ed by the Indus- 
trial Relations Research Association. The labor council serves in an aii 
visory cap'ac4 1 y ' to. the program. 

. ' ' *•• 

Th.' program, in its fifth year, was explained by Mr. Samuel SackTnan 
Commissioner of the Mediation and Conciliation Service in Buffalo. A pa 
aphrased version of hi a remarks follows: • * ^* 

The Buf fnlo*program consists of the following^ 

1- ^teacher trjrin'imj program conducted at night over a 
ten week period. Some 200- social 'studies and American 
Histoxy teachers .ire invjolved.- Course content relat(?.s 
to a broad range of labor . subj ects incluxJiny: ^ , 

- Labor History * . \ 

- Corporate Management and the Development" of Labor Policy 

- Con.temporary Manfigement Problems * 

- Public Policy^ and L^bor Relations ■ ^ 

- Economics of the Labor Market * . 

- Collective Barga ining. Strategies and Tactics 

- Grievance Procedures, Mediation and *Arbi tralion " 

- Labor Law / 

* 

2. The point was strongly made that labor subjects must 
be built into the curriculum design. Teac)icrs arc t\>o 
overwhelmed with everytfay pressures to.ta'ke any hew ini- 
tiat.ives on their own.. Under a grant from Cornell lini- ' 
Versity, the Buffsflo group is preparing the syllabus lOr 
an eight week electi^ve course. The Buffalo Council hv - 
. lieves, however, 'that such courses must be mandatory, 
, • at least in the'fields of collective bargf^ininq and v 
American Labor History. 

3^* Under the program, teams of labor, special ists actually - 
go to the schools preparing students for mock bargain 
ing sessions* These teams are represented by ];ibor and 
_ management people. One maj^or objective is to makt* im 
passe inevitable so, that the principle's of mrdiaiion can- 
be demons tra ted . 



4* Through the Local Board of Cooperative Educational 
Services, there is a library for films artd books 
available to both students aAd teachers. ^ 

5, Regarding' future development of the program, n full 
set Of audio-visual materials is planned* Partiri- 
* pating schools will be able to tune^in on video inpo 
programming. ' The labor council is raising. some fund 
•to cover the production costs of this material, li^ 
is hoped, however, that the stateMtself will invest 
in this new effort, ; > 
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After abri^f discussion, the session was terminated 
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MAIN POINTS RAISED IN THE DISCUSSION . " ... 

— - ~ - ' ' J 

WH ICH FOLLOWED THE SESSION ON THE ' / 

. , , V. 

NEW YORK EXPERIENCE ^ • 



I Participants were ci^^jbrned about how local AFL-CIO.centfal councils 
finance educational projects. Among th^ views expre^feed.dn this poinM 
were:; « - . . ^ • \ , 

- private foundation assistance; 

- organizjed *feacher initiatives; * ' ' ^ 

- contributions from^^local union affiliates; > . • * 

- se.ed money from the central body itseif/ 

II Various points were made regarding the ^improvement, of labor *s iimnjc* in 
the community. Among these were: 



.1 

- the improvement of education programs among union 
' . mefnbers themselves; * 

- un^ions have to do a better job in getting th(* facts ^ 
out about their community interests. Much social 

progress came «i»bout through strong unitin pres8ur».e. 
We need constant exchange between unions and.centrnl / 
bodies on successful approaches to this problem; 
* - good labor materials are the key* They raust>be-de- 

veloped before local • teachers or local education * - 
committees approach school board officials seeking / ^ * 

^curriculum changes. . , 

III Regarding existing materials now -in use in some school systnms, the/ 
following publications were not^ed as available tjj^ough the AKL-Clt) 
pamphlet Division aml>-listed in the Dow-Jones Catalog of Free Mat(»r- 
ials to- Elementary and Secondary Schools; 

- Thfs is the AFL-CIO ' * , * " 

- -Why Unions 

- Labor: Champion of Puljlic Education v 

- Collective Bargaining: Democracy on the Job 

- EuLial Rights For All . * 
^ . ^UNiblic Investment* America's New Frontier 

- A on Health Security 

.- •Structure of the AFL-CIO ' . 

^ ^ , - Man &' Earth: Adjusting the Balance 

- AFL-CIO Keys .. .to Facts and Understanding 

• .Also^Mn response to a question, it'' was n'oted that the AFL-CIOJ)r'p.*irimf\nl 
of Education, does distribute material on issues related to the finriufil 
' high school debate topic and it is widely used. In addition. Labor * s Vi <nv 
on Financing Education was found in popular demand among school orrit i.ils. 
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IV A stimmary oT the remaining points include: - ' \ 

A\ . That th(f apj)r()a({h of tho civil . rights movoment on th.o trt^atment 
of minorities in textbooRs sHouW be followed by the labor move- 
ment ; ' , ' ^ ^ / :^ 

B» .That aside from the specific and professional interests of oryan- 
ized teachers V the trade iinion movement has a maj or consumer in- 
4:ore-st in the quality of and access to education in the broader 
context --/from preschool through'the graduate school leveU ^ 

It i3 of major ,concerji , to all that labor is not interested in 
adding further propaganda to our educatio.nar curriculum. Our 
1 .concern is related to a faiX- portrayal of labor's contribution 

• ^ t^^.r^r society 
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INTRODUCTION 



Mr. Al Shipka and Ms. Marcella Crann both served 
oj^the Planning Committjee for the Conference. 

As noted earlier, it was at the initiative of the 

Greater Younystown Labor Council that a national effort 

to move toward a closer examination of labor and the - 

«- 

schools began. ' 
« 

The Youngstown tixperience described in the follow- 
iny st^ction manifests a serious attempt to correct the 
imbalance of the treatment of labor in element^arj and 
secondary school curriculum. • , 



TOE YOUNCrSJOWN EXPERIENCE 

tlxcerpts from address by Mr. Al Shipka, President 
Th'e Greater^ Youngstown AFL-CIO Council 



Naturally, we take pride in being the councilthat had their resolu- 
tiqn accepted at the last national AFL-QIO coYiventipn. But we feel it was 
^inevitable that in the very near future because of the ^mporianc<» of tliis 
labor problem that eventually somebody would move in that direction, Wi**ri» 
^not quite as glamorous as the East C^oast or the New York area, but j think 
we* can ident i fy more with what generally, is the, labor movement. 

f 

Ohil) is the four th^ largest industrial state, and it is consi^rvH t i v(* , 
You've heard spokesmen hejre from many of the larger areas. Wo hail from 
Youpgstown, Ohio, which has a small council. My full time job is Assist;uit" 
Regional Dife.ctor df'the United Steelworkars of America. My r.ollea(ju(^ 
today is Financial^ Secretary of the Council, and a full-t ime teach(»r. 
come from a council that is only part time.' But we are convinced thai lh(* 
progress that any labor organization has, is dependent upon how much influ- 
ence they're going to 'have in the education arena « 

You hdve heard different approaches from other councils and 1 think i( 
has A)eqome clear tliat different approaches are necessary because circum- 
stances differ. So I don't think it's a question of whether we make as \\\\xv\\ 
progress as somebody else because* in each situation you are going to find 
that the circi^ms tances reqarc^ ing yo£ir influence in that community will V(»- 
quiYe your kind of direcfion in obtaining the.goals we are attempting fo (*s 
tabli^h here. 

Now, we are convinced as laboring people, prior to' the establishment (^K 
the public school system in- 1820, that one of the arguments^at that, timr wns^ 
that educaUon or too much education for workers was dangerous and it should 
be restricted to th^ rich families. We have found through bitter experi(»nr<» 
tha't since the adoption of the free public education system, the affluenf in 
our society have guarded the education system very zealously on the [)ri»t(*xl 
that they want to maintain this free enterprise system.. Actually, what iht^y 
were doing was protecting it from our families and our children so that rhry 
would, as they believed, prevent us from indoctrinating them in a radical 
viewpoint,, 

, This attitude prevails to this day. There are three expeijaences which 
we have had in our area that I would like to share with you* They are typi . 
cal of what Tias been going on in many communities throughout the country. 

As a central labor couVicil, we naturally support candidates for thi^ 
school board who we believe share our views. We aligned with the Young5;tnwn 
Diocese i n th^ese campa igns . 

* . 

. The first candidate, a former secretary in the central counc i 1 ' s. off i (m, 
won overwhelmingly to the consternation of the community after the elect i(/n. 
Subsequently, they went to work on her and brought her into their fold. 
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Ihc sorond was a friendly doctor. We picked him because it appeared 
tu us that pruK'SS ional people were more acceptable on the, school board. 
Tho local A.M. A.' brought' tremendous pressure on him, threatened his expul- 
sion iind rf.'duced his effectiveness. - , . ■ 

The third cundfdate whom we supported was a liberal business loader. 
They got to him through his company bf having him transferred to another 
ci.ty throug^an attractive offer which, he couldn't turn down. 

These are some example^ which show to what. lengths some influentinl 
community people -ta/I 11 go to control the schools. 

- Now let -me say a word about financing our schools. This is also impor 
ant if labor is to bring about §bme equitable balance in the projects and 
material^ that go into the schools. Since the tax base, in many urban com- 
munities has dropped, access to local school boards has increased. They 
need support^. , • 

We are' faced iwith the question on'how do you finance the projects 
which are the subject of this conference. It is out of the question for 
small central bodies to ^lo the job. To deal with this/we in Ohio are try 
ing to organize the 50 ceiHral labor co'uncils in J.he state to seek state 
aid for our program ' . . 

.We are seizing about $300,000 for a st»te-wide labor history proj-ect . 
If successful, tapes and other v isuql"^ a id.' ma ter ial coulfl become available, 
to the classroom teacher,. We are m&jor taxpayers and on this basis are en 
titled to a fair shake in regard to the quality, of edijication our cliildren 
get. , " 

SO, at this time, my colleague, jjarcella Crann, wil 1 -blabora t <» on wh;n 
we are planning. She is th'e Chairman 5f the Education Commi ttet' of the 
Greater, Youngstown Larbor Council, AFL-CIO. ^ ' . 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE REMARKS OF 
MARCELLA CRANN, CHAJRWOMAN, EDUCAt/oN COMMITTEE 



THE GREATER YOUNGSTOWN AFL-CIO COUNCIL 



As Ms. Crann developed her presentation to the body, sho made sevcr.'il 



key and significant points. Her analysis of the Youngstown Kxporiencr is 



rocounted here i^j. part. (Conference RepdrX Editor)" 



Hist.ory of Youngstown Experience 



The Ed uc.St ion Committee of the central body approached the^problem by 
making an init^ial assessment of the existing resources avaialble on labor 
education in the schools. Evaluation of tex<tbooks indicated that labor m.i- 
torial w^s fither distorted, biased against labor or non-ex is ten^ . Thrrc 
was no labor material in school libraries although public librarii'S did h.ivf 
some good .material together with an adequate plan Cor periodic pur chiises . 

Other ""resource searches yielcMd only bits and pieces of ptws ii^iic in;i i t r 
ial' available. Such material, ijft all cases, needed to be piit into^crvicc- 
able form fQr classroom usage. 1 / . . 



It was found that where material did exist, it was geared to the Junior 
and senior high school levels. None was available for elementary grade • 
levels . I ., ' ■ 



Furthermore, it decided to seek assistance from the National AFL-CIO I)ei);irt- 
menr of Education to Serve as a clearing hcTuse, providing profess i onal^ j udt.U' 
ments on the quality of material- to be introducecl into the schools. 

n 

/Referring to the transcript of her remarks, Ms. Crann indicaUnl: 

During the elementary years in school, social studios is an inlrgr.il 
part of the curriculum every year. But, when you roach high school in oiu- • 
system, there is only one social studies class that is mandatory for all siu 
dents to take. Some hold the feeling. that very youny students could noi . om 
pr'ehend what was involved in the labor movement. So high school Irsson |.|;i(is 
designed for the AFT by Will Scoggins were used with 10 6 11 yar olds. 

^These students understood the basic Concepts of col 1 ect i V<' hiiryni n i n(| 
.involving grievance, negot i a t i ons , vbiftd ing contract', strike, jusi causf, 
* ratification, etc. They could role play the situation for you without ;i 
script. So we felt we had establ ished that young children ciin learn ((.rK-fp i s 
gea/ed to their level beginning with kindergarten with a devel opment n 1 ion 
cep't reinforcement type approach just as Jn any other subject matter field. 
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.'■ • We must understand that career edu,ca t ion 'wi 11 , nnd is boqinniny, in 
kindergarten and therefore, wo cannot afforti to ignore the vlj-montary area 
of learning. Further, many ec/ucators and psychol oqrsf s believe that stu- 
dents form values and attitudes before enteritiy junior hiyh school and 
that ihe^e values and attitudes will be held, possibly, for their entire 
lives. ^ ' ' 

Knowing- this, how couid we practically reach the classroom as to our 
concern for the inclusion of education about unions in the learning process. 
We had learned that various areas had distributed materials directly to 
teachers requesting them to use such in their classrooms for teaching. So- 
we tried this approach through the Education C6mmittee of the Younqstown ' 
Area AFL-CIO Council. . ^ . 

Lesson plans prepared for the AFT wer^ given to ^ach teacher accompa- 
nied by abetter requesting the teacher to use the material in his leach inq " 
•in the classroom adapting it to- his own particular situation. Wo then foi 
lowed up arid tried to obtain knowledge as to their experience in the class- 
room. Did they use it? What happened? # 

We received no response and we feel for three general reasons- 
CI) teachers individually were fearful of .ini t ia t ing something newon their 
own. especially if it was a controversial jssue such as labor; (2) that 
the attitude tow^^is labor was so anti within the school ^system that if they 
did utilize the material they were reluctant to admit it; and (3) the leach 
ers are also reluctant to tackle any area in which they have virtually 
knowledge. . . ^ . 
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We met with the Labor Education Research ServiceSand the Ohio Stale AFL- 
CIO to learn what help these organizations could offer. We noted in meetinn 
with them- the nec^sity for teacher training on a college level in the stu.l- 
les of Iq^or. From our initial research we concluded: 

(1) W<^ needed materials developed expressly for the classroom t ha t are 
serviceable- in terms of conten-t, sibdent use and teacher guidance. Bits and 
pieces as supplemental material was not the answer to a total cohesive il^- 
. vplopmental curriculum, kindergarten through 12th grade, and then on to col- 
lege. 

(2j Materials developed would need to be reviewed by knowledgeable in- 
drviduals for factual verification,' attitude projection, and acceptance by 
labor as fair treatment of the subject. • . 

(3j That very young students can learn about unions. 

(1) School libraries had'to house labor material to support a curriculum 
(.")) Teachers needed knowledge and in-service training. 

(h) We needed an approach that would "reall/' get labor into the cut * 
riculum, 

. (7) It was difficult to identify union printed texts since the "bu.|" 
was not used which normally identified union .made goods. 

• 1'ublish^.rs respond when you generate a market for a product . 
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So wi' h-ad reached a point in oug searching that dictated an effort on 
a larger scale than a central body workirtg with a local school system. And 
we realized that the" program was a tremeikJous underta"king and could not be 
done ade(iuately* as an fsolated project. We further felt thiix if this wrw 
a national effort the school .systems, the school boards and super i nt endcnt s 
•would b^^more receptive to instituting education about unions in the toial 
school c*J.i|t-ic:ulum. 

f ' , 
~^Thus cjime about the Resolution from Youngstown passed s?t^the 1071 AKL- 
CIO Convention. Now with the resolution in hand, how to impl«fment it? We 
arranged a dinner meeting with the lixecutive Board of the Council Kducaiion 
Committee, all members of the Youngstown Board of Education, the Super intrn 
dent of Youngstown Public Schools and his administrative aids. At this im-d- 
ing we presented the program. 

#• 

■ (1) The long range goal is inclusion of education about unions in the 
total curriculum, K through 12, with a specialized labor courst? to br off.MtMl' 
on'the high school level. And Vfe admit that we do not have the wide rjiniie 
of materials necessary presently f or -K through 12, but that we do have nwiler 
"^ials that can be put into the high school classes with some modification and 
we did giv6 the instance of Viewtroints of American Labor .'that . Sloan has 
written. We have since acquired from others which I will m(;ntion later. 

(2) To achieve this, it is necessary to assign a full-time-, (lualificd 
labor person knowledgeable and experienced in labor affairs. This person 
would be responsible for: . 

A. Buying labor textbooks and materials n«^cessary for the 
"Social Studies Clashes; 

t . ■ • 

B. Arranging the in-service training of the teachers in con 
Junction with the Council's Education Committee and L.Ii.H.S. 
of Ohiro^State University, as w^ll as thje Nationa-l AKL-CIO 
Department of f^plueation; 

C. Reviewing the' 1 ibrar ies in the school syst<^m and set'iruj 
that appropriate material is available and making selee- 
tion of, and keeping materials updated; 

I)-. Getting the approval of qualified labor educators on selec- 
tion and purchase af materials to be utilized in instruc.i ion, 
keeping in mind that union-made texts and materials would 
» be used not only in Social Studies classes, but *'wher'ev»;r 
possible in the entire school system; 

K. Working closely with the Education Committee of the Council 
,who would make available speakers and resources for plan 
ning any activities that would aid in establishing programs; . 



Overseeing the implementation of the materials in the-^ass 



rooms ; 



G. • Pursuing the preparation and provision of materials for a 
developmental program (K-J12) for Education About -Unions and 
enlisting the support of local labor councils, state and na 
tional labor organizations toward this end; and 




H. On a continuing, regular basis, holding one-da-y sympps i urns 
lor all teachers, bringing in qualified national and .siat«? 
labor educators to make teachers more knowledgeable on 
labor and its funcf.ions. and interests. 

ft 

That the school system make available labor publications such as 
the AFI/-CIO Newji, Federaiionist, News & Views, etc. through their school 
library allocations. f ^ ^ " 

Kollowing our presentation we had a frank, inforij^al discussion. The Bonrci 
of tducation and the Superintendent seemed favorable to our re(inest ahd soon 
aftnr our dinner meeting the Superintendent^ cQntacted us and requested that viv 
meet with a ahree-man curritulum committee composed of an elementary supervisor, 
a secondary supervisor of social studies and a secondary school principal. Now, 
some may object and say ^- Well, where was the teacher representation? You'rt^ 
looking at i t^ — Tm wearing two hats; I> the labor representative and also 
the tt^ach^r r f?prosenta I i ve since I teach in that particular school systefh. Now 
v\.<f wanted to begin discussion on procedure on how to develop a design to^in 
corporate labor into the public schODl*' curriculum of Youngstown, Before tium^i 
ing with the school systems Curriculum Committee, we idefltifiod Our imm(Mliai(» 
needs'or goals that would be realistic,^ We recognized the mdlgni tudr of [hr 
task and decided to proceed slowly, to*nurture the prograpt and to build- on ii. 
with sound educational materi-Bls. 

We decided that experimental programs with in-service teai?hers would be a 
beginning. Library mate;rials would be purchased t(S^ support the particular 
pilot programs instituted. 

We had to be prepared to of f er . res ources from the National AFL-CIU, StH\r 
AFL-CIO, the University Labor Kducafion Research Service as well as from ihr 
local centi^al body, ^• 

We met with the curriculum commi ttee-and arranged pilot programs for th(* 
eleventh graded This grade level was selected as our target since it is th(^ 
only secondary area wjien all students are required to take social studit?s, Wt* 
dedided.on a .mini-cours-e to run 4 to 6 weeks^ These materials had to hv. or- 
fjanli/ed *and adapted for the classroom, includihg teachers * manua I s us<m1 as.a- 
(juiiJe as to the ^'^tructure , use, and implementation of the programs on a day tu 
dayj basis. And it was very difficult. You ha ve'^ pamphlets , you hnvc^ bookh^ls 
and so forth.. But if you don*t have it set up for that teac.h(»r^ as a (juid^ on 
a day-to-day basis, then you*re going to have di f f i cul ty'.geM i ny ihai KMchn 
to implement a program. 

With the approval of the school system's curriculum commit 1<m» diM hlrti 
on two workshop teacher sessions for this fall. The first on<^ lo imjudr I Kc 
Superintendent, the Curriculum Committee, all Social Studies .l(?acht*rs, lhai 
wo^ld be convened by. the Superintendent at a central location on school (U^y 
time. In other words, on work time, not after school. 

We made arrangements with the Nat ional 'aI'VCIO pepartmcnt d\' I;(Iu( n i i on 
to p,rovi(J{; tho 'initial presentation by Jack Sessionsy Ass i s 1 ;i nt Dincior of • 
the Department . We-also made up information kit's nnd t hc> m;ii<'ri;il lOr I lusf 
kits was provided by the National AFL-CIO 'Kducat ion nopfirim<.'ni , thr i o Al-'l. 
CIO, The Greater .Youngstowfi AFL-CIO Council, the UnitetJ St<'el worker s 'oT Aimricn 
the International 'Molders 6 Allied Workers, the UAW and other I nl .r n;iJ i on.i k 
un i*on$ . ^ .. - . • 
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At the first session it was decided that we would orient teachers as 
to techniques that may be used- in instructing students about labor. The 
follow-up workshop session for teachers will present the particular proyrams 
that will be placed in the school curriculum, with instruction as to how to 
use them. ♦ • 



Alternate lesson plans and experimental material on labor will also be 
given to teachers to use in teaching in their particular discipline in their 
classrooms outside -of the specified pilot programs,. Thereby, we will have 
several pilot programs in the high schools, junior high and even elementary 
school » with the emphasis for this phase in the target area at 11th grade. 
This is the particular area we will watch very closely. Th^se programs will 
be in,stituted into the school curriculum in the second semester of this 
school year . \ ^ ' ^ 
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WORKSHOP RESPONSES 



The first opportunity for participants to meet. in. small (jroup 
sessions yielded some specific responses to the conferonce speakers " 
with some duplication among groupS. The following is an. outline of, 
those .responses with the duplication deleted: \ * " ' ... ^ 

. • * ■ " '* 

Group A * 



The major points made by this group werfe: 

1. There needs to be a central cl'earing house for l-abor material. 

2. Labor eduqation should address some of its p)rograni ncl ivity 
to union families.. Such activity' coHid take several forms. 
Informatioiv about labor can be disseminated throughout tho 
community. " . x 



3. Information of a fac&ual ^'natuxT^ls needed on the^ question of 
how to get good labor materials used in Jthe^schools. 

. ^ .• . ■ , 

4. Labor should not conJTine itself to textbooks since their 
^general use is decreasing. Instead, labor should develop 

supplementary materials in a variety of subject areas. 



Group B 



1. We should expand our efforts of getting more labor representatives 
into the ^schools to supplemient the teachers' lesson plans. 

2. . All programs should begin in the elementary schools. 

3. In-service ^training for tea-chers in labor subjects must be 
' undertaken on a release-time basis. 

» # 

4. Efforts must be made to develop community allies who share the 
view that children should hav^ a balanced education. ^ ^ 

^5. The AFL-CIO Department of Education should play the coordinating 
role of disseminating information among unions. 



Group C 



1. Training programs designed for, labor speakers are alsoVuseful . 
Without this added component ^ labor speakers could be harmful 
to the overall effort^ . * . ^ 



n 




Group C (contd.). 

' ♦. » * ' • 

2. There is great need to find ways to influence curriculum 
* * design coniniit,te"es at* teacher colleges. 

3. Material development should stress labj9r''s role in our 
, society, not' so much labor histary. * 

■ 4 

4. Joint apprenticeship committees and vocational .education 
programs offer the. most promising o'pportunity of getting 
materials ijito the schools. 

5. International unions can help with item 'T' above. 

Grou^p D ' * - 

• ^ 

1. On the question of whether to move in the direction of the 
elective course approach or to redesign social studies and 
American history curriculum, the' group felt that both were " ^ 
important and accordingly, we should move concurrently. 

>n th'e questipn of whether labbr - management schemes offer 
the best approach toward. getting materials into the schools, . 
the ^toup, had some doubts. In any event, organizations Tike 
the Joint Coujeil- on Economic Education offer the best hope 
in this area.^^^ 

3. The ^up raised the point that education programs^ held within 
the nation's prison system could benefit from labor. materials. 

4. Within the AFL-CIO structure, it was agreed that education 
committees of local central councils are the best vehicles 
for implementing labor's program. 

A summary of- the general discussion which followed the workshop 
reports is reflected by the following comment's : 
r. . ■ ^ 

"Materials, when developed, must be addressed to levels K ihroutjh lli 

"Comprehensive educa„tion programs' about labor should t)0 offored t.o 
new melnbers. " 

'"W.e should tesolve the question of whether we want labor textbooks 
or should we seek to correct the portrayal of labor in all American 
history and social studies textbooks, or both." 

'*A11 of labor's efforts must be in the context that schools must 
develop the spirit of inquiry among children. This is the task 
before us." . . , . 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The Planning Conference concluded its work 'on an optimistic note. The\ 
participants explored the various points of view among thlpm in* the three-day ) 
meeting. ' \ ' 

L'ittle'.doubt remained among the staff' of the AFL -CIO Department of Edu- 
cation that Resolution ff6;;i,h^d indeed opened up a long overdue corfcern of tho 
/^jrade union movement. 

• ; 

Nor was there doubt about t.he character or content of. the general cur- 
riculum-offered in the nation's elementary and secondary schools in terms of 
the imbalanced treatment of labor' in soCial studies and An)eric*n history 
-courses. Participjants observed that tho charges made by Resoliil ion «61 in- 
deed had merit and*' that thfe^^e were ways to correct this long-standing yriev- 
aqce. 

... * 

They, on thelother hand, strongly cautioned against emulating the atti^ 
tude' of some industry groups more concerned with indoctrinating American 
youth to the corporate poiftt of view. Instead, they called for an objective 
program, designed to upgrade^ the literacy of students about the role of 
American labor* in our socieJLy. ' , 

They pointed to the tp.tal involvement of business and industry in the 

'decision maki ng: piTocess in. American education. Rather than raising tolHl 

objection to such involvement, they called for labor participation^ to bring 

about a mare balanced view, of our economy and a more factual view of the 

forces at work in qur society which influence public policy. 

" i ■ ■ ■ . 

Ohe key observation spelled, oiit the, rationale for labor's concern. .J I 
is simply the concern of American workers as education consumers. Workers 
and their families have a substantial stake in what occurs in the- classrooms 
of America, particularly at grade levels K through 12. 

Organized workers , .alone, number some 19 million. Using the multiplier 
^f 4, if one expresses the problem i*n terms of trade union members and [\\v\r 
'families, tlie figure sharply escalates to 76 million. 

•» < 

One participant raised a point related to this statement in the follow- 
ing manner. '*Come onl Who s^s we speak for 76 million people?" Another 
participant responded "Npbody makes that assertion. All we are sayiny is 
that^.we are Ike. only ones who are speaking for American 'workers . Unoryan 
ized^i/or^kers^ by definition, have no voice." 

The Planning Conference represented an initial step toward addressing 

the long-startding. grievance of American unions on tho .quest ion of the trf^nl- 

ment of labor as an institution in American life. . ^ * 

• » • 

Speaker after speaker related the .story about what exists in their cominun 
itif's. The similarity -was stf iking. Somf 110 delegate's from 2r) states <-.on 
trihuied to the dialogue. 
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As indicated in the introduction to this report, the mix of bacI<groumis 
involved provided a broad cross-section^'of views irom labor,., tho education 
community and textbook publishing worid-* ' ...» 

. Oft the final day, "Ihey were charged to assembly in small group sessions 
and to formulate practical and concrete recommendat ibrts to the AtL ril) l)t^ 
partmen^ of Education which would, in turn, evaluate and recommend spiM-ific 
courses of action to the AFL-CIO Standing Committee on. Kduca t ion its nrW 
meeting. The Committee was formed in 1955 uhder Article XJI, Seel ion (f) 
of the AKL-CIO Constilut ion. It was, charged to: 

• i 

"...promote the widest passible "-understanding among union 

members of tfie aims of the Federation, assist affiliated ^ 

-unions in developing their own educational programs' nnii 

shall implement the Federation's interest in providing lh(^ 

na^tion with tJio highest standard of education at all lt^V(^ls;'' ^ 

The foJ:lowing recommendH^ i oas were presented to the next meeH i ny of *lhe 
Standing Committee on April 16, 1974, and unanimously adopted.* A report will 
subsequently be made to the Executive Council' of the AFL-ClO. ^ 

Of the eighteen recommendations, the department s^taff took the following 
action : ^ ^ • ' • 

A. It concurred with ten recommendations; \ 

It held three in abeyance , ^subject to a determination 
of which unit within the AFL-CIO structure is b<}St 
suited to effectively implem^^nt the recommendations; 

C. It disagreed with five recommendations on the grounds 
tha4: they wer-e impractical. 

r 

Recommendations 

Category A It is recommended: 

K that labor, work through existing organizations to promoM? 
labor subjects in the school curriculum; 

2. that the Education Department of the AFL-ClO (encourage 
— state AFL-ClO councils to promote the (*stabl i .shm(*nt of 

centers for research, collection and distribution of ma- 
terial in labor education; 

3» that the AFL-CIO .<;ncourage all of its affiliates lo drvrlnp 
educati on programs in labor subj(?cts for t lie educ.a t ion nnd 
enrichment of their owjn respective mt^mbership. 

4, that a follow-up conference be h(^ld to assess the impjict 
of the Planning Conference, to share information about new 
initiatives underway and to explore the future st(?ps n^*- 
cessary to reach the overall goal of f^ir treatment of labor 
in the schools; 

/ 
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. 3. that the AFL-CIO Department of Education pursue ihv 

subject of the Conference with publishers of materiai-v, 
u^ed in school curriculum K through I2 , with the pur- 
pose of uryiny their review of material now in use; 

. 0. that the AFL-CIO, through its Department of Education, 
disseminate information about federal aid to education 
to all state and local central bodies; 

. * 7* that state labor councils seek participation <\i fill 

hearing? called by appropriate ag^^nciei of yovornment 

for the purpose of approving the. usage of textbooks . ^ 

and other materials. State councils ar^e also urged 

to make known A^L-CIO policy as set forth in R(?solu- . 

tion 61 'Of the 1971 AFL-CIO Convention and the report 

of this conference; 

' 8. that the AFL-CIO encourage the ' appoi ntment of an edu- 
cation representative of each of its central labor 
councils to work closely with persons or groups with- 
in the labor movement and to establish an effective 
liaison with local educa*tion agencies for the purpose 
of implementing AFL-CIO polircy on labor a4)4 the schools; 

• « 

9. that state AFL-CIO councils, through their designated 

representatives, approach chief state educ;Uion officers 
and request tha t 'Amer ican Labor History br orr(rr<Ml in « 
all voc^a t i ona l/educa4:i on programs . Responses to s wch 
approaphes should be reported to ]Lhe natiohnl AI'L CIO 
Department of Education; 

U)../ that the Ue()artment of Kducatiofi of tht) Ah'I^ClO drsiurr 
and develop a total cohesive program on edurnlion nhout 
unions, grade levels K thro^igh 12, that can bV im[)lr 
mented at the central body level.*. 

Category B - Recommendations involv(?d, essentially, n srnrr.h for avnil;il»lr 

fU4ids [^or research and development in labor history. It whs fiulhrr 
more suyqpsted that the AFL-CIO initiate in-servicf* traininij t)r()HM'ls 
for teachers . ^ || 

Finally, that the AFL-CIO establish a national commit Iim* on 
t.racJe union documentation. Such a committee should hr. cAmposnl of 
ap[)ropriale pf?rsons from the academic field and the trade* union 
movf^ment* iSuggested materials reviewed under* this proposal would 
bf books, union. records , oral histories, etc. 

Category C Arf.»- those proposals with which the staff is not in concur rrncf 
and involve primar i ly ^ideas, and methods which confl ict wi Ih (\slaF) 
I i shed AF[>-CIO policy. For example: 

1«». thut the labor movement at the local lov(^l urge? school 
boards to allocate more money for instructional mater- 
ial and to actively lobby for same; • 
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2. that the AFL-CIO organize a national coalition and fifty 
state coalitions all with full time staff support' to work 
on the problem.s set forth in Resolution ^61; 

that the AFL-CIO assess its members to establish a fund 
to implement the program; , * 

y K that the AFL-CIO establish a task force; 

3. that the AFL-CIO establish a matching -grant scholarship 
fund with each of the fifty state AFL-CIO councils « 

Thn nrx-t step planned is a progress staff memorandum which will be dis- 
Sf^minattMi among Conference participants^ 

t Tht! drpnrt-tnent has distributed a survey questionnaire among the mort* Ihnn 
im crntral labor bodies requesting that they identify the chairman of their 
plucation committee and to forward an outline of their program activities. 



^ Onco the returns of the- quest ionna ires are completed, a solid link betwet^n 
the national AFL-^IO Department of Education and the local central bodii^s will 
bf; es tabl ish<.*d . 



This intf^rnal structure can indeed offer viable ways of implementing ifir 
abovr recommendations. 



* 
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A selective hsi of h<Miks for yoiuifi lu^ults 
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LABOR HISTORY 

Brookm. Tttomat R. ' Toil and trouble 
n^v. ed 1972. bell. $7 95. paper. S2 45 

A general history of the labor 
movement for the advanced reader. » . 

*>ickei lines anb bargaining tables 

organized labor comes of age. 1935- 
55 1968. Grosset & Ounlap. S4.50; lib 
ed . S4.59. 

Detailed account of the conflicts, de- 
feats, and successes of a turbulent hut 
crucial period in labor history 

Cahn, Rhoda and Cahn, William. No 

time for school, no time for play tfie 
story of *chifd labor in A^^f^ica 1972. 
Messner.'$4 50: lib. ed./$4 29 

Excellent pictures and siury of young 
children at work m tWe nation s mills. 
c<ial fields^ sawmills, and canneries 50 
years ago Elementary grades. 

Cahn, William. A pictorial history of 
American labor i972 Crown. S12 50 

For the advanced reader. 
« 

Oulkis. Foatar Rhaa. Labor m 
America. 1966 Crowell. $6.95; paper 
ed.. i4 95 

A history of American labor from its 
craft beginnings in Colonial America 
through the For the advanced 

reader. v 

'Flagler, John J. The labor movement 
in the United States 1970 Lerner S3 95 

A pictorial history of organised labor 
and its influence on society 

Modern trade unionism. 1970 

Lerner. $3.95 

An illustrated explanation of trade 
O ms in todays world. 



Gardner. Joaaph L. and Walabaroar. 

B. A. Labor on the March. 1969T Harper. 

$5 95 . 

Attractively illustrated^ history of the 
American laBor movement. ^ 



Marling. John, Labor unions m 
America. 1964 Robert B Luce. $2.95 

An account of the American trade 
union movement, 'highlighting events of ' 
^tsypiast and present, including a Unik at 
itf. future* . * . ^ - ^ 

Holland. Ruth. Mill child J970 ^ 
Macmillan. hb ed . S4 50 

Alt impa&sit)ned .chronicle of child la- 
bor in America traces the Iwng.'^hard 
.tight tt) gain protective legislatuxn for- 
child laborers. 

M«ltzar« Milton, Bread and roses 
' 1967. Knopf. $3.95. lib ed . $5 67 

The workers tell of their heroic Strugs 
gles to g^in a better standard <»f living 
in the time of iridustrial empires 

Paradia, Adrian A. Labor m action 
1963 Messner. $3.95. lib. ed.. $4.29 
A simply written hhtory of labors 
progress from colonial times to the 
l%Os.. 

Palling* Hanry. American labor i960 
Univ. of Chicago Press. $6 50; paper. 
$2.45. , 

A brief account of American labor up 
to the Labor-Management Reporting 

Zd Disclosure Act of 1959. 
/ 
,^hDappar. M. B, >\merican labor, a 

piotorial social history 1972. Public 
Affairs Press. $15 00.* ^ 



Contains 1250 rare illustrations 
the advanced j^ader. 



For 



Stain, Laon. The tnangle fire 1967 
Lippincott, $4.50 

Dramatic re-creatw)n of the \M \ Tri- 
angle S^irt-Wai^t Comprfhy fire in New 
York City. ^ * 

Taft, PNIIp' T}ie A.F of L. in the lime 
of Gompers, 1969 Reprint of 1957 
edition Octagon. $15 00 . 

—The A F. oi L from the death of , 
Gompers to the merger 1969 Reprint of 
*1959 ed. Octagon. $15 00 

1 Organized labor in American 

history. 1964 Harper, $12 50 

BasiC'books on American labor history 
for the advanced reader. 



\J,S. Duraau of Labor Statlatica. Bnef 
history of the American labor 
moverrvent. 1970. ^fiuUetm 1000. Govt 
Printing Office. $1.00.* 



Waratain, Irving, The great struggle 
labor in America, 1965 Scribner , lib • 
ed . $5 95 

A lively description of labor s progress 
from the first indentured wi»ikrrs m Uk 
merger of the Af-l.-CIO in 1^*^*^ 

Pie m the sky 1969 Delacorif?. %A SO 

An exciting account of :i turhuknt and 
revolutionary nrgani/ation of the 
• I9()0s: the Industrial Workers ol thu 
World 

Strangled voices the story of ih»; 

Haymarkeir affair 1970 Macmillan. ht; 
''ed . >4.95 

A chronicle.of the Hayn«arkcl Affair ut 
the I H«()s/ including thr .uhI iIk- 
trial ot the accused people 
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LABOR LEADERS 

Archer, Jul«s. StnKPS bombs anci 
bullets Big 8»i! Haywood and the 
^WW 1972 Messner. $4 50. lit) ©d 
$4.29 

A huigraphV of ()n«; of organized labor's 
tirsl leaders kno\;wn for the violence ot 
his tactics and for foundinji the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World. 

Blumb«rQ, D<?rothy R. riprence Kelley 
the making of a social pioneer i966 
Kelley. $5 00 

Fl uencc ♦Celley's struggle tor social 
justice 

Chas«n« WHL Samuel Gompers leader 

ot Ameftcan labor 1971 Praeger. 

$5 50 , . 

TKe life of a great and vigorous labor 
leader who founded and served as 
president of^e American *^*edcralion 
of Labor. 

CooH, R9y. Leaders of labor 1966. 
Lippincott. S4.9?. . 

Brief biographies of William \sylvis. 
• Terence Powdlrly» Samuel Gompers, 

William Haywood. William Green/ 
. John .L. Lewis. Philip Murray. David 

Dubinsky. Sidrfcy Hillman. Walter 
^>-4lcuthcr» and A. Philip Randolph. 

r 

D«N«I», Patricia L. Famous labor 
header's. 1970. Oodd. $3.50. 

-Exciting episodes in ihc American Ta- 
bor movement as seen through the lives 
of some of its outstanding leaders. 

David* OanM S. Mr Black Labor: the 
story of A. Philip Randolph, father of 
the civil rights movement 1972 Outton. . 
$6 50 0 

An excel'hcnt biography of one of the 
giants of the American. l?rf)of move- 
ment. 

Franchtra, Ruth. Cesar Chavee i97d ^ 
Crowell. Sd75 . 

An eaiy-to-read biography of . the "Mexi- 
can American who led the movement to 
organize farm workers. Elementary 
grades. 

Korton, Qaorga K. John E LewiS 
young militant labftr leader 1970 
Bobbs-Mernil. $2 75 text ed .'$2 44 ^ 

The chiJdhood days of the former presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers. Ele- 
mentary grades • ^V.- » 

L^ipoid. L. Edmon^. Famous American 
labor leaders 1972 Oenison. $3 99 

Brief biographies of 10 leaders m the 
American labor movement. , including 
Samuel Gf>mpers. John L. Lewis. David 
O ky. and George Mcany. 



iMadison, Charlea A. American labor 
leaders personalities and forces 
the labof movement *2nd ed 1962 ' 
Ungar. $8 50. 

A collection of brief bi()^raphies of la- 
bor leaders and their impact t)n lat5or 
history. For ithe advanced reader 

Nobia, frla. Labor s advocate Eugene V. 
Oebs 1966 Messner. $3 50; lib. ed . * / 
$3.34 

Portrait ot a labor leader who cham« 
pioned Social and economic i5sue$ dur* 
ing the early 1900s. , '^N 

Saivin. David Champions of labor. 
1967 Abelard. S4.95 

-Shurt sketches of the lives and work of 
important leaders ijf American labor. 

Sam Gompers labor's pioneer. 1964. 

Abelard. $3 75. 

The thundering ,voice^ of John L. 

Lewis. 1969. i.othrop. $5. 50: lib. ed.. 

■ . . . 

Warataln» Irvlna. Labor s defiant lady: 
the story of Mother Jones. 1969. 
Crowell. S4 50. 

An exciting and unusual life story of 
one of the great women crusaders for 
workers. 



WORKERS IN 
THE FIELDS 

^Haapara, Willard A, Wandering workers: 
the story of American migrant farm 
workers and their problems. 1968. 
Crown. ^,$4 95. 

flotland, Ruth. Forgotten minority: 
^ Arfterica's tenant farmers and migrant 
. workers. 1970. Macmillan. Lib. ed.. 
^$4.50. 0. 

The afield workers' struggle for justice. 

Lampman, Evalyn, Go up the road. 1972.. 
Atheneum. S5.50. 

A moving story uf migratory farm life is 
woven around the experiences of a 
iwelvc-ycar-old* Mexican girl* and her 
family. 



HOW UNIONS WORK 

Lana, Sidnay. Unions and what thay do. 

1968 Putnam. Lib.*ed . $3.86. 

A simply>4vritten explanation of the or- 
ganization and , activities of unions, in^ 
eluding the AFL-CIO. 

■ ^ ■ • 

Patarton. Fioranca. Americtin labor 
uniona. 2nd ed 1963. Harper. $6. 50. 

A description of labor ^u^iions and how 
they work. 



^Sima, Carolyn. Labor unions 1^ the 
United States: a first book. 19n. 
Franklin Watts. Lib, ed., $3.75. 

An ^informative book on unions, their 
ppg^nization. goals, and concerns. Ele* 
rflentary grades. 

Schwarti, Ah^ln. The unions: what they 
are. how they came to be. and how 
they affect each of us. 1972. Viking. 
S6.95. 

Traces the growth of labor groups from 
prc-Rcvolutionary War societies to the 
AFL-GIO merger; also discusses the or- 
ganization and activities of unionil to* 
day. 



8talnb%:k, John* Grapes of wrath 
1939. Viking, $7.50. paper. Sl.'gS. 

The plight of the migratory farm worV- 
ers in the 1 93,0s shbwing the "factory in 
the fields" system of farming. 

Tarzlan, Jamaa and Cramar, Katfiryn. 

-Mighty hard road the story* of Cesar 
Chavez. 1970. Doubleday. $9 50. paper. 
$1.45. 

Cesar Chavezes heroic (ftforts to better 
the lives of the exploited f;irm workers. 

Waindar, Sandra. Small hands, big 
hands: seviW stones of Mexican -Ameri- 
can migrant workers and their families 
1970. Pantheon; $3.95; hb ed , $4 41 

Illustrated with full-page photographs, 
these are revealing first-person sketches 
by young people an.d adults. 

Young, Bob^and Young, Jan. Good- 
bye. Amigos. 1963. Messner. $3 50. . 

^Cathy Miller, a rancher's daughter, 
tries to better working conditions of mi- 
grant workers with unforeseen results 

Young, Jan. The migrant workers -and 
Cesar Chavez. 1972. Messner. $4 50; lib 
ed.. $4.29.* / 
Describes the causes and events </f the 
California grape strike and trte rHe of 
Chavez in its successful resolution 
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UNIONISTS STUDY ! 
CLASSROOM ROIE 

Parley Seeks Way%to Impart 
Better Picture to Pupils 



By EVAN JE^KI^S% * 

WA^iHJNGXoKt Sept 29^ • 
.^Hr thf^iC tfayS this wc^k. 140t 
nen and womJn met h^rc to 
^ discuss ways to improve the 
pictarp of the American labor 
mov^ .n?nt 'that is conveyed to 
*the *• :tion*s schoolchildren. 
^ The National Planning Cort- 
/ference on Labor and the 
*1^cbools. held at the S^ioreham, 
Hntfl. uas railed by the educa-. 
A^on department of the Amcri-,-. 
. T^r\ Federation of Labor and 
Congrr<s of Jindul^trial Organi- 
sations as h result of a resolu- 
^:nn parsed at the la«t federa- 
tion convention in 1971 in 
^ianai Beach. 

The resolution asserted that 
J organized labor, as a historical 
Jjjand contemporary fm-ce in 
^American life, was either ig- 
^^ored or maligned in "schools. 
"Awhile such organizations .as/ 
^<he Chamber of Commerce andr 
t^nanufacturers* groups wiffe* 
able to have the viewpoint of 
Tju^iness wellTCpresented. 

"Wf are reaping the harvest 
of exclusion from the educa- 
•tional proc'^is in the body of: 
J*f)Ur young ne\M trade unionists 
^%\horn we find either antilaborj 
*<)r .ijl the" least apathetic- 
(toward! lahor.s efforts andj 
causes. thie resolution de-j 
riared. 

Complaint 70 Vears Old | 

Tbe.^ complaint i^ an,old one,' • 
hav.ip an^en as early as 1903 
uhfn an A. F. L. ^convention 
railed on its F.xrcutive Council 
"to secure the introduction of 
textbooks that wjll be more in 
accord with the modern 
thought upon social and politi- 
cal economy." 

"We've been hearmg gripes 
for yars from local labor lead- 
• ^ ers that their "kids weren't 
getting a fau" picture in the 
schools of the role of |abo> un« 
ions m the counto' and the - 
< ommunity/' said^ Walter G. 
Davis, director of the A F. L.- 
C. 1. O. education department, 
ubo was cha.rman of the con- 
f<^;enre this v.cek. "But th% 
;:en'ral feeling years ago was 
that we ju5t couldn't do any- 
thing about it.*' - 



Although most of those ati 
the conference were union lead-* 
ers frc»m various parts of ihe^ 
c^'vintrv", Mr, Davis faidthat Ihej 
du'^' u^^Mons al50 attracted school 
a^d co'lfj:' tfathe.rs. state edu-l 
cat: /n u^f;t;als an<t rrpresenta-' 
ti.es of textbook puilisheri. 1 

Tnion partuipants said that 
the probl' ms with young workS' 
ers cued in the 1971 resolution 
were reflqct>d in two ways; 
difficulty in.<»ri;Ani2ing the tin-; 
( »r j;ani/. ?,d * a'n d a nt ; pa thy to 
unions amoVig thoc^e who must 
nevertheless join them because' 
it is a requirement where they' 

♦ • Enip^sfsl* on Violenct 

'A3 Wickrnan. directorg^ edu- 
cation for tire Oil. Chefn^t arS^ 
Atomic 4 Workers Umon. 'ta?d' 
that the im/g** of labor present- j 
ed in the scSooWhai Been on«?i 
of violence in alm^^t e'.ery'Jn- 
stanre.** He addelj . , 

**We have troi4>lf with new 
people in. the movement con- 
vincing them we're not r^olu- 
tionar.es, radicals and bomb 
throwers. All th'^y've ever, 
heard about is the *Haymarket 'j 
riot' and the Pullman strike.'*' 

The new emphasis national*] 
ly on acquainting school chiL. 
dren with the world of work 
was described at the conference, 
as adding urgency to the need, 
for getting favorable informa-^ 
tion about the labor movement , 
ioto scnool cumcLflumi. 

Several of the conferences 
cited examples of what they 
described as labor's absence 
from the classroom. 

John A. Sessions. Mr. Davis's^ 
assistant; told in an address of| 
one widely ^ed history text*: 
book that **with an unparat-j 
leJcd sense of proportion" gave 
"exactly as much space to or*' 
sahized labor as it docs to the, 
Walt Disney picture 'Mary Jop- 
pins/**. 

41bert Shanker. head of New 
York City's 75.000 - memberl 
United Fedf^ration of Teachers.! 
who addressed thr conf'^rence 
on its first day. said that 1i re^ 
cent analysis of the city's so- 
cial studies curriculum found a 
focus on the labor movement 
only In a single high school 
economics course. 

A New Curriculum 

, curriculum for all grades 
adding the •*labor dlxn^slon** 
has now been develof^d, he 
said, and will be made «vSiI- 
able to the system's teachers. 

Similar steps have been tak* 
en elsewhere after thorough 
coop*»ratlon * between* labor 
councils and local and state 
boards of education. . 



Illustrating what was gener- 
ally conceded to be an im- 
proved si^tiXation from labor^s 
point of view, % pamphlet re- 
viewing and rating 26 cUrrent- 
ly used history and civics text- 
books described 18 a$ excellent, 
auperipr or good and only eight 
as fatf or poor. . <^ 

The conference passed sev- 
eral resolutions who^ thrust, 
was a^call for increased activity 
by labor councils to encourage* 
better teaching* about the labor' 
movement and collective bar-! 
gaining. ^' 

As one speaker told,a^essionl 
that ^asjdrafting resolutions. 



•*We ihpMld finj out where! 
textbo<ik5. are adopted and[' 
make damned sure organized 
labor Is i^j on the process." j 
the conference also ufged: 
the labor federation's edueatTon' 
department to serve as a na j 
tional clearinghouse for infor- 
mation about curriculum mat^.- 
. riah and about local problems 
and pro|re$s. , I 
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